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SHADRACH  IN  CONCORD 
by  Gary  L.  Collison 


Late  on  the  night  of  February  15th,  1851,  while  Henry  Thoreau 
slept  in  his  parents'  house  just  half  a  block  down  Main  Street, 
three  men  in  a  wagon  turned  from  Sudbury  Road  into  the  yard  of 
Concord  blacksmith  Francis  Edwin  Bigelow.   The  late  hour  and  their 
dark  skin  meant  only  one  thing — more  fugitive  slaves  had  stopped  to 
rest  on  their  way  north.   For  years,  Concord  had  been  a  haven  to 
fugitives  following  the  North  Star,  part  of  the  loose  network  of 
friends  known  somewhat  inaccurately  as  the  Underground  Railroad. 
According  to  Ann  Bigelow,  wife  of  the  blacksmith  and  founder  of  the 
Concord  Women's  Antislavery  Society  in  1837,  Concord  entertained  a 
fugitive  visitor  "nearly  every  week"  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  enacted  in  1850.(1)   Ann  Bigelow,  Mary  Rice,  and  Henry 
Thoreau' s  mother  and  sisters,  assisted  by  the  "perfectly  fearless" 
Mary  Brooks  and  a  few  other  women,  were  leaders  in  the  Concord 
fugitive  relief  effort. (2)   "Mr.  Nathan  Brooks  and  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  were  always  afraid  of  committal,"  Ann  Bigelow  remembered 
proudly  at  the  end  of  the  century,  "we  women  never. "(3)   That  the 
women  of  Concord  were  not  entirely  on  their  own,  however,  is  well 
known.   Prominent  among  the  Concord  men  who  helped  the  fugitives 
were  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  and  Henry  Thoreau.   Bartlett  regularly 
drove  fugitives  to  the  West  Fitchburg  railway  station,  and  Thoreau 
sometimes  escorted  fugitives  in  the  railway  cars.   One  nameless 
"real  runaway  slave"  is  immortalized  in  Walden  for  visiting  Thoreau 
at  his  pondside  retreat,  and  others  received  Thoreau' s  "tender  and 
lowly  devotion"  at  the  Thoreau  home  in  the  1850s. (4) 

That  night  in  February,  the  wagon  in  the  Bigelows'  yard  held  a 
single  fugitive,  the  most  famous  of  all  Concord's  clandestine 
visitors.   His  full  name  was  Frederick  Minkins,  but  on  that  day  he 
was  to  become  known  throughout  the  nation  by  his  old  slave  name, 
Shadrach.   Only  that  morning,  dressed  in  a  white  waiter's  apron,  he 
had  been  serving  Saturday  breakfast  and  coffee  at  the  Cornhill 
Coffee  House  in  Taft's  Hotel  near  the  center  of  Boston.   About 
eleven  o'clock  he  had  entered  a  passageway  carrying  a  customer's 
payment  when  suddenly  two  men  seized  him  by  the  arms.   Then  the 
"customer,"  who  turned  out  to  be  United  States  Deputy  Marshall 
Patrick  Riley,  and  his  posse  of  eleven  men  quickly  escorted  the 
stunned  black  man  to  the  Boston  Court  House  only  one  block 
away. (5)   Minkins  had  thus  become  the  first  fugitive  slave  to  be 
arrested  in  New  England  since  the  signing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
of  1850  the  previous  September.   An  earlier  attempt  to  seize  two 
fugitives  (William  and  Ellen  Craft)  in  Boston  had  failed  miserably. 
Now  the  entire  nation  waited  to  see  if  Boston  authorities  would 
finally  comply  with  the  new  law  and  declare  a  man  to  be  a  mere 
article  of  Southern  property. 

Within  an  hour  a  hearing  was  underway  to  determine  if  Frederick 
Minkins  was  Shadrach,  a  fugitive  from  Norfolk,  Virginia.   If  the 
Commissioner  decided  that  he  was,  Minkins  would  be  on  his  way  to 
the  South  and  a  bleak  future.   The  hearing,  held  merely  to 


establish  proper  identity  of  the  alleged  "property,"  was  hardly 
more  sophisticated  than  a  hearing  for  reclaiming  a  stolen  horse. 
Before  some  Fugitive  Slave  Law  Commissioners,  the  entire  hearing 
would  have  taken  considerably  less  than  an  hour,  with  hardly  a 
doubt  about  the  outcome.   However,  half  a  dozen  Boston  Vigilance 
Committee  lawyers  who  had  rushed  to  the  courtroom  managed  to  have 
the  hearing  continued  until  the  following  Monday.   Just  as  the  last 
of  Minkins'  counsel  was  leaving  for  the  day,  a  group  of  black  men 
in  the  hallway  wrested  the  door  from  the  guards  and  twenty  of  them 
surged  into  the  courtroom,  quickly  surrounding  the  fugitive.   For 
the  second  time  that  day,  Minkins  found  himself  captured.   This 
group,  however,  had  in  mind  sending  him  in  an  opposite  compass 
direction.   With  Minkins  in  their  grasp,  they  hurried  pell-mell  out 
of  the  courtroom,  down  the  stairs,  across  Court  Square,  and  through 
the  streets  to  the  back  side  of  Beacon  Hill,  the  teeming  neighbor- 
hood where  most  of  Boston's  2,000  blacks  lived.   That  night  Minkins 
was  to  reach  Concord;  a  week  later,  the  free  soil  of  Canada. 

For  many  years  after  Minkins  passed  through  Concord,  no  record 
was  made  of  his  visit.   Almost  certainly  the  story  of  the  late- 
night  arrival  was  whispered  among  the  Emersons,  the  Whitings,  the 
Thoreaus,  and  other  antislavery  friends,  but  for  good  reasons  no 
written  account  of  that  night  appears  to  have  been  made.   "Aiding 
and  abetting"  a  fugitive  in  any  way  could  have  led  to  fines  of 
$1000  plus  the  value  of  unrecovered  fugitives  and  to  imprisonment 
for  six  months.   Five  days  after  Minkins'  rescue,  President  Millard 
Fillmore  issued  a  special  Presidential  Proclamation  calling  for  the 
speedy  capture  and  prosecution  of  those  responsible  for  the  fugi- 
tive's escape.   Though  the  Proclamation  was  designed  mostly  to 
quiet  Southern  outrage,  it  put  Northern  federal  authorities  on 
notice  that  failing  to  enforce  the  law  would  not  be  tolerated.   In 
Boston,  half  a  dozen  men  were  arrested  within  the  week.   More 
arrests  were  to  follow.   So,  wisely.  Concord  law-breakers  kept 
silent. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  passed  before  many  of  the  stories 
of  the  fugitive  slaves  were  finally  set  down.   In  that  gap  of  years 
many  memories  had  grown  dim,  or  faded  out  entirely.   Some  were  pre- 
served second  or  third  hand,  recounted  to  historians  (or  more  often 
newspaper  reporters)  by  the  sons  and  daughters  and  even  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  of  the  original  participants.   Some  of  these 
stories  had  been  richly  embroidered  in  a  succession  of  tellings,  or 
else  woven  entirely  out  of  fancy,  and  for  most  underground  railroad 
stories  there  were  hardly  any  participants  left  alive  to  verify  the 
tales  or  to  correct  exaggerations,  errors,  and  falsehoods.   Truth 
and  legend  had  become  inextricably  intertwined,  as  historian  Larry 
Gara  has  so  clearly  shown  in  his  The  Liberty  Lines;   Legend  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  (Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky  Press, 
1961). 

The  story  of  Minkins'  visit  to  Concord  was  not  immune  to  the 
kinds  of  error  and  mythologizing  typical  of  fugitive  slave  stories 
Larry  Gara  discusses.   One  much-repeated  account  has  him  staying 
with  Mary  and  Nathan  Brooks,  not  with  the  Bigelows.(6)   Another 
places  him  with  Reverend  A.  P.  Putnam.   Another  account  credits 
someone  else,  not  Hayden,  with  driving  with  Minkins  to  Concord. (7) 


ANN  BIGELOW  IN  OLD  AGE 
(Courtesy  of  Concord  Free  Public  Library) 


And  the  record  of  Minkins1  flight  after  he  left  Concord  is  even 
more  vague  and  contradictory,  if  not  fanciful. 

For  Minkins1  few  hours  in  Concord,  however,  unusually  rich 
resources  of  first  hand  testimony  and  corroborating  evidence  have 
survived.   Chief  among  these  are  Ann  Bigelow's  four  separate 
reminiscences  of  that  February  night.   Collected  over  a  span  of 
twenty  years  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  her  memories  fit 
together  like  the  fragments  of  a  broken  vase.   The  earliest,  and 
the  only  reminiscence  to  appear  in  print,  is  part  of  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Robinson's  "Memoir  of  Warrington,"  the  opening  section  of  "Warring- 
ton" Pen  Portraits,  a  selection  of  her  husband's  pseudonymous 
contributions  to  the  Springfield  Republican  and  other  newspapers. 
An  active  member  of  the  small  Concord  Women's  Antislavery  Society, 
Mrs.  Robinson  must  have  heard  the  story  of  Shadrach  Minkins  many 
times  from  her  Concord  friends  before  she  finally  gathered  it  for 
her  book.   The  story  appeared  in  distinctive  type,  prefaced  by  the 
words  "Mrs.  Bigelow's  account  of  this  historic  affair  is  as 
follows": 

[Lewis  Hayden  and  Minkins]  proceeded  thence  to  Concord  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  a  black  horse  and  a  white  one,  and  driven  by 
a  Mr.  Smith.   They  arrived  at  Concord  at  three  o'clock  Sunday 
morning,  and  drove  into  Mr.  Bigelow's  yard.   Mr.  Bigelow, 
hearing  the  carriage,  opened  his  door,  and  let  in  the  poor 
fugitive,  though  the  penalty  was  a  thousand  dollars,  and  six 
months'  imprisonment,  for  "aiding  and  abetting"  a  slave  to 
escape.   The  blinds  of  the  house  were  at  once  shut,  and  the 
windows  darkened,  to  evade  the  notice  of  any  passers-by;  and 
breakfast  was  prepared  in  the  bedchamber  (by  Mrs.  Bigelow),  on 
an  air-tight  stove,  with  the  bureau  for  a  table.   Mrs.  Brooks, 
an  antislavery  neighbor,  was  sent  for,  and  came,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  Hon  Nathan  Brooks.   Mr.  Brooks,  though  an  aboli- 
tionist, did  not  go  so  far  as  his  wife  in  advocating  radical 
antislavery  measures;  and  he  had  warned  her  that  he  should  not 
countenance  any  such  "aiding  and  abetting."  But  when  he  saw 
the  poor  fugitive,  so  frightened  and  forlorn,  his  kind  heart 
made  him  forget  the  majesty  of  the  law;  and  he  did  his  part  by 
furnishing  Shadrach  with  a  hat  of  his  own  with  which  to  dis- 
guise himself, — the  hat  of  a  law-abiding  citizen!   As  soon  as 
Shadrach  was  refreshed  (he  was  so  fatigued  with  loss  of  sleep, 
and  anxiety,  that  he  could  hardly  keep  awake  while  eating),  Mr. 
Bigelow,  in  a  wagon  hired  for  the  purpose,  drove  him  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Drake  in  Leominster,  another  station  on  the  "under- 
ground railroad."   From  there  he  was  carried  to  Fitchburg,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Canada. (8) 

As  Ann  Bigelow  told  the  story  of  that  night  over  the  years, 
each  time  she  relished  this  detail  or  that  dredged  up  from  her 
memory.   The  earliest  of  the  three  additional  records  was  made 
almost  twenty  years  later  by  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  son  of  Ralph 
Waldo,  shortly  after  an  interview  with  Ann  Bigelow  on  December  13, 
1892.   Though  interested  primarily  in  Henry  Thoreau's  involvement 
with  fugitives,  Dr.  Emerson  took  down  additional  matter,  including 


NATHAN  BROOKS  IN  HIS  SIXTIES 
(Courtesy  of  Concord  Free  Public  Library) 


Mrs.  Bigelow's  brief  but  vivid  recollections  of  Minkins'  visit. 
Ann  Bigelow's  dating  was  slightly  in  error,  but  in  general  the 
details  of  this  retelling  correspond  closely  to  the  version  of 
twenty  years  before.   In  this  retelling  Mrs.  Bigelow  focussed  more 
on  the  character  of  lawyer  Nathan  Brooks.   Known  as  a  judicious  man 
who  "carefully  read,  examined,  and  considered  all  sides  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  questions,"  Brooks  was  caught,  like 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  Senator  Bird,  between  his  reverence  for  the 
law  and  his  reverence  for  liberty. (9)   And  like  Stowe's  ambivalent 
Senator,  Brooks  (whose  story  might  possibly  have  influenced  Mrs. 
Stowe's  characterization)  chose  the  "higher"  rather  than  the  lower 
law  when  confronted  with  a  fugitive  in  the  flesh.   Squire  Brooks' 
dilemma  now  provides  the  story  with  a  surprising  tension  and  unity: 

At  about  three  in  the  morning  of  March  17th  a  little  before 
dawn,  Shadrach  was  brought  to  the  Bigelow's  house.   Mrs. 
Bigelow  was  not  well.   Her  husband,  however,  made  a  fire  in  the 
air-tight  stove  in  her  room  to  get  the  slave  and  his  rescuer 
some  breakfast,  and  meanwhile  went  over  to  get  Mrs.  Brooks,  a 
most  ardent  abolitionist,  saying  that  Mrs.  Bigelow  was  sick  and 
wanted  her.   But  the  kind-hearted  though  law-abiding  Squire 
Brooks  said,  "But  if  she  is  very  sick  they  may  want  me  for 
something,  so  I'll  go  over  with  you."  When  there,  the  door 
opened,  [and  when]  Mr.  Bigelow  heard  Mr.  Brooks'  voice 
downstairs  with  his  wife's,  he  said,  "What  shall  we  do  now?" 
But  Mrs.  Bigelow  said,  "There  must  be  no  concealment;  let  Mr. 
Brooks  come  up."  Mr.  Brooks  with  his  wife  entered  Mrs. 
Bigelow's  chamber  and  to  their  surprise  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bigelow,  Mr.  and  Shadrach  the  fugitive.   Squire 

Brooks  saw  what  was  going  on  at  once,  but  here  was  an  abstract 
matter  hitherto,  now  presented  to  him  in  the  most  concrete 
form. 

They  were  fitting  Shadrach  out  with  clothes.   Mr. 
Bigelow's  hat  wouldn't  fit  him,  but  the  man  of  law  straightway 
zealously  ran  across  the  road  to  his  house  and  fetched  his  own 
hat,  sheltered  by  which  Shadrach  departed  for  the  North  Star, 
driven  by  Mr.  Bigelow  with  a  horse  got  from  the  stables  near  by 
(his  own  horse  was  white,  well  known,  and  hence  unadapted  for 
contraband  service)  into  the  wagon  of  Lowell  Fay,  another  near 
neighbor. 

Next  day  Mr.  Cheney,  a  Webster  Whig,  said  sharply  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  "Shadrach  was  brought  to  Concord,"  which  statement  the 
Squire  had  to  bluff  off  as  best  he  might,  [as]  he  was  now 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  violating  the  sacred  law  of 
the  land. (10) 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  story  of  Minkins'  surreptitious 
visit  had  become  a  family  treasure,  as  commonly  happened  with  the 
fugitive  slave  stories.   In  1893,  in  response  to  Professor  Wilbur 
Siebert's  advertisements  for  information  about  fugitive  slave 
activities,  Mrs.  Ann  Damon,  niece  of  Mrs.  Bigelow,  took  down  the 
story  from  her  aged  aunt.   By  then,  according  to  her  niece,  Ann 
Bigelow  was  "almost  totally  blind  and  deaf  .  .  .  [but]  more  and 


more  able  to  perceive  by  the  mind  alone."   In  Mrs.  Damon's  letter 
to  Siebert  accompanying  the  page  of  notes,  she  offered  to  question 
her  aunt  further  on  special  points.   Unfortunately,  no  further 
correspondence  appears  to  have  ensued.   According  to  Mrs.  Damon's 
notes: 

.  .  .  Shadrach  came  here  (to  Mrs.  Bigelow's  house), — rescued 
from  Court  house  in  Boston  by  Lewis  Hayden.   The  two  ate  from 
plates  spread  on  her  bureau  in  her  room,  at  3  1/2  A.M.   Then 
her  husband  Francis  E.  Bigelow  got  a  carry  all  &  took  S.  to 
Leominster  where  a  convention  was  in  session.   Friends 
forwarded  him,  &  Mr  Hayden  drove  back  to  Cambridge  with  his 
hired  span  (one  black  &  one  white  horse)  after  going  first  to 
Sudbury.   He  was  arrested. (11) 

The  final  recording  of  Ann  Bigelow's  reminiscences  appears  in  a 
most  unlikely  place,  a  handwritten  school  report.   Titled  "Inside 
History  of  Shadrach  Fugitive  Slave  Case,"  it  was  written  in  1905, 
seven  years  after  Ann  Bigelow's  death.   A  sheet  attached  to  the 
front  reveals  that  the  author  had  spent  approximately  twenty  hours 
preparing  the  report  and  had  received  a  grade  of  B.   Largely 
derived  from  printed  sources,  the  report  might  be  hastily  dis- 
missed, except  that  its  author  was  Theron  J.  Damon,  the  son  of  Ann 
Damon.   In  the  margin  next  to  the  brief  section  dealing  with 
Concord  is  a  note  that  states,  "Personal  recollections — given 
orally  by  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Bigelow,  taken  down  by  my  mother  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Damon."  According  to  Damon's  report,  Hayden  hired  a  two-horse 
carriage  in  Cambridge,  and 

putting  Shadrach  inside,  drove  in  the  evening  to  Concord.   The 
horses  were  badly  matched  .  .  . 

Soon  after  midnight  Hayden  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Ann  H.  Bigelow,  a  zealous  worker  on  the  "underground  railroad." 
Mr.  Bigelow  heard  the  doorbell  and  spoke  from  the  window. 
Hayden  asked  if  Mrs.  Ann  Bigelow  lived  there.   "What  do  you 
want?"  was  Mr.  Bigelow's  reply.   "I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Ann 
Bigelow."   "You  can  trust  me"  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  upon  which 
Hayden  told  his  errand.   The  fugitive  was  taken  in,  trembling 
from  hunger,  cold,  and  fear.   He  was  fed  and  put  to  bed  for  a 
short  while,  during  which  time  Mr.  Bigelow  hunted  up  a 
carriage.   Bigelow  then  drove  Shadrach  to  Sudbury.  .  .  .  From 
Sudbury  Shadrach  was  driven  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Drake 
in  Leominster. (12) 

On  the  strength  of  the  consistencies  among  these  four  separate 
retellings,  Ann  Bigelow's  story  bears  more  weight  than  almost  all 
other  late-century  fugitive  slave  stories.   Still,  all  four  reports 
come  from  but  one  source,  and  each  one  is  somewhat  different. 
Moreover,  by  1877,  when  the  first  version  was  printed,  all  of  the 
original  Concord  participants  had  died  except  for  Ann  Bigelow, 
leaving  no  one  to  correct  her.   There  are,  however,  two  reports 
that  support  the  broad  outline  of  Ann  Bigelow's  story.   In  1893, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam  of  Concord  wrote  that  "it  was  there  [the 


Bigelows'  house]  that  'Shadrach'  was  secretly  brought  by  Lewis 
Hayden  and  a  Mr.  Smith."   Putnam,  who  apparently  knew  all  of  the 
participants,  added  that  Minkins  was  cared  for  by  both  the  Brooks 
and  the  Bigelows.   More  important  than  Putnam's  statement  is  a 
brief  notice  of  the  events  by  the  black  leader  of  the  rescue  and 
escape,  Lewis  Hayden.   Some  time  before  he  died  in  1889,  Hayden 
stated  to  a  friend  that  he  and  John  J.  Smith  (a  black  barber  from 
Boston  whose  shop  was  a  center  of  abolitionist  activity)  drove  the 
fugitive  to  Concord  on  the  night  of  the  rescue,  stopping  "at  Mr. 
Bigelow's  house,  where  we  were  visited  by  some  female  anti-slavery 
friends. "(13) 

Several  postscripts  need  to  be  added  to  complete  the  record  of 
Shadrach  Minkins1  stay  in  Concord.   In  April  Lewis  Hayden  was 
reunited  with  his  Concord  assistants  when  he  came  to  address  an 
anti-slavery  gathering.   Presumably  he  did  not  reveal  any  details 
of  the  night  visit  to  Concord  in  February,  for  by  then  Hayden  and 
six  others  were  under  indictment  for  the  rescue  and  were  to  stand 
trial  in  the  coming  months.   But  the  Liberator  reported  that 
Hayden' s  words  seemed  "to  echo  the  shriek  of  the  arrested  man" — as 
well  they  might! (14) 

The  following  fall  a  fugitive  named  Henry  Williams  rested 
temporarily  at  the  Thoreaus'  house.   On  October  1,  Henry  Thoreau 
wrote  in  his  Journal : 

5  P.M. — Just  put  a  fugitive  slave,  who  has  the  name  of 
Henry  Williams,  onto  the  cars  for  Canada.   He  escaped  from 
Stafford  County,  Virginia,  to  Boston  last  October;  has  been  in 
Shadrach' s  place  at  the  Comhill  Cof  fee-House ;  had  been 
corresponding  through  an  agent  with  his  master,  who  is  his 
father,  about  buying  himself,  his  master  asking  $600,  but  he 
having  been  able  to  raise  only  $500.   Heard  that  there  were 
writs  out  for  two  Williamses,  fugitives,  and  was  informed  by 
his  fellow-servants  and  employer  that  Auger-hole  Burns  and 
others  of  the  police  had  called  for  him  when  he  was  out. 
Accordingly  fled  to  Concord  last  night  on  foot,  bringing  a 
letter  to  our  family  from  Mr.  Lovejoy  of  Cambridge  and  another 
which  Mr.  Garrison  had  formerly  given  him  on  another  occasion. 
He  lodged  with  us,  and  waited  in  the  house  till  funds  were 
collected  with  which  to  forward  him.   Intended  to  dispatch  him 
at  noon  through  to  Burlington,  but  when  I  went  to  buy  his 
ticket,  saw  one  at  the  depot  who  looked  and  behaved  so  much 
like  a  Boston  policeman  that  I  did  not  venture  that  time.   An 
intelligent  and  very  well-behaved  man,  a  mulatto. (15) 

Thoreau's  meeting  with  Shadrach's  successor  occurred  about  a 
year  before  the  second  trial  of  Elizur  Wright,  the  fiery  editor  of 
the  Boston  Commonwealth  who  had  been  accused  of  helping  Minkins 
escape  from  the  Boston  courthouse.   Wright's  first  trial  had  ended 
with  the  jury  unable  to  reach  a  verdict,  although  Wright,  stubborn- 
ly insisting  on  defending  himself,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  having 
himself  convicted.   When  the  government  tried  the  case  again  in  the 
fall  of  1852,  Wright,  now  represented  by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 


won  an  acquittal.   Dana  privately  congratulated  himself  that  the 
verdict  showed  the  value  of  proper  legal  counsel.   What  Dana's 
self-congratulatory  journal  entry  ignores,  however,  is  that  one 
juryman  made  Dana's  work  remarkably  easy.   Seated  among  the  jury  of 
twelve,  undetected  by  prosecuting  attorneys  (and  possibly  by  Dana 
himself),  sat  a  resident  of  Concord  who  was  an  automatic  vote  for 
acquittal — none  other  than  Francis  Edwin  Bigelow.(16) 

A  final  postscript  needs  to  be  added,  though  unlike  the  pre- 
vious ones  it  is  more  speculative  than  factual.   Did  Frederick 
Minkins1  visit  have  an  impact  on  Thoreau?   Certainly  he  heard  about 
it,  but  he  never  mentions  it  in  his  Journal.   Entries  for  February 
show  Thoreau  occupied  with  observing  the  effects  of  an  unusually 
long  mid-winter  thaw  and  with  his  increasingly  frigid  relations 
with  Emerson.   Yet,  curiously,  on  the  16th,  something  suddenly  set 
Thoreau  musing  on  the  theme  of  freedom  and  slavery.   "Do  we  call 
this  the  land  of  the  free?"  he  wrote,  as  if  news  of  Minkins'  rescue 
and  visit  to  Concord  were  echoing  in  his  mind.   In  the  entry, 
Thoreau  plays  on  the  various  possible  meanings  of  the  word  "slave" 
— legal,  intellectual,  economic,  and  so  forth — just  as  he  had  in 
the  fugitive  slave  passage  in  Walden.   Now,  however,  he  adds  a 
stinging  condemnation  of  the  subservience  to  commercial  interests, 
the  chief  Northern  forces  behind  adoption  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
(and,  hence,  behind  the  attempt  to  re-enslave  Frederick  Minkins) 
and  material  self-interest: 

What  is  it  to  be  free  from  King  George  the  Fourth  and  continue 
the  slaves  of  prejudice?  What  is  it  [to]  be  born  free  and 
equal,  and  not  to  live?  What  is  the  value  of  any  political 
freedom,  but  as  a  means  to  moral  freedom?   Is  it  a  freedom  to 
be  slaves  or  a  freedom  to  be  free,  of  which  we  boast?  We  are  a 
nation  of  politicians,  concerned  about  the  outsides  of  freedom, 
the  means  and  outmost  defenses  of  freedom.  ...   We  are  provin- 
cial, because  .  .  .  we  do  not  worship  truth  but  the  reflection 
of  truth;  because  we  are  absorbed  in  and  narrowed  by  trade  and 
commerce  and  agriculture,  which  are  but  means  and  not  the  end. 
.  .  .   Mere  country  bumpkins  they  betray  themselves,  when  any 
more  important  question  arises  for  them  to  settle.   Their 
natures  are  subdued  to  what  they  work  inl(17) 

Thoreau  is  clearly  more  interested  in  spinning  out  the  implica- 
tions about  the  personal  meaning  of  intellectual  freedom  than  in 
analyzing  the  event  that  gave  rise  to  these  thoughts.   Theodore 
Parker,  for  example,  would  put  all  this  bluntly  when  he  said,  of 
another  case,  that  assenting  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  made  North- 
erners the  slaves  of  Virginia  just  as  certainly  as  Southern  laws 
made  slaves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blacks. (18)   But  despite 
the  differences  between  their  two  responses,  both  show  a  similar 
concern  about  the  ways  in  which  America  seemed  anxious  to  exchange 
human  freedom  for  the  lesser  commodities  of  sectional  harmony  and 
economic  security. 

The  theme  of  true  freedom  versus  apparent  freedom  and  invisible 
servility  echoes  through  Thoreau' s  Journal.   Its  sudden  appearance 
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in  February  1851  was  not  necessarily  inspired  by  Thoreau's  learning 
about  Minkins1  visit.   Nevertheless,  the  coincidence  of  date  and 
subject  of  the  Journal  entry,  as  well  as  parallels  not  only  with 
Parker's  remarks  but  with  other  entries  in  Thoreau's  Journal, 
suggests  that  in  some  way  Minkins'  visit  stimulated  Thoreau  to 
return  to  this  favorite  theme.   Indirect  evidence  can  be  found  in 
Thoreau's  lengthy  Journal  entries  following  the  two  later  fugitive 
slave  cases  in  Boston.   In  April,  fugitive  slave  Thomas  Sims  was 
captured  in  Boston  and  returned  to  slavery,  and  then  in  1854, 
another  fugitive,  Anthony  Burns,  followed  Sims  back  into  enslave- 
ment. During  and  after  each  of  these  cases,  Thoreau's  Journal 
entries  crackle  with  bitterness  as  he  explores  the  ironies  of  the 
"Cradle  of  Liberty"  rocking  to  the  tune  of  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginny."  The  words  are  more  pointed,  the  comments  closely  tied 
with  the  events,  but  still,  the  theme  is  roughly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  February  16,  1851,  entry  following  Minkins'  visit.   After 
the  second  fugitive  was  lost,  Thoreau's  anger  boiled  over  into  the 
revolutionary  politics  of  his  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  address  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1854.   "Who  can  be  serene  in  a  country  where  both 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  without  principle?"  he  asked.   By 
then,  his  own  thoughts  were  anything  but  serene.   "My  thoughts  are 
murder  to  the  State,  and  involuntarily  go  plotting  against  her," 
Thoreau  announced  in  perhaps  his  most  revolutionary  vein. (19) 
Three  years  earlier  on  the  night  of  February  15,  1851,  Thoreau 
slept  through  Frederick  Minkins'  visit.   His  Journal  entry  of  the 
following  day,  however,  shows  Minkins'  visit  helping  him  awaken  to 
the  dual  claims  of  individual  freedom  and  social  responsibility 
that  would  lead  directly  to  the  radicalism  of  "Slavery  in  Massachu- 
setts." 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THOREAU  BY  JOSEPH  HOSMER 
by  Richard  O'Connor 


Joseph  Hosmer  was  born  in  Concord  on  September  28,  1814,  and 
grew  up  on  the  small  farm  that  had  been  his  family's  for  180 
years.   He  and  his  brother  Benjamin  (born  1816)  attended  school 
with  John  and  Henry  Thoreau  and  the  four  became  fast  friends  and 
frequent  companions.   The  young  Hosmers  often  stayed  at  the  Thoreau 
home  during  school  vacations,  and  many  excursions  were  taken,  lunch 
in  hand,  to  Walden  Pond,  Fairhaven  Cliffs,  Egg  Rock,  and  down  the 
Concord  River.   Joseph  and  Henry  remained  friendly  through  the 
1840s. 

As  a  young  man  Hosmer  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade.   He  mar- 
ried Martha  Bacon  in  1837,  and  they  had  four  children,  from  1839  to 
1849.   During  those  years  both  became  ardent  Garrisonian  abolition- 
ists, alienating  Joseph's  family.   At  some  point  they  made  their 
home  in  Bedford,  where  one  of  their  house  guests  was  Frederick 
Douglass . 
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Having  sold  the  ancestral  farm,  they  moved  to  Chicago  and, 
after  the  outbreak,  of  the  Civil  War,  Joseph  went  to  work  for  the 
government  in  the  Naval  Machine  Shops.   This  job  took  him  to  the 
South  where  he  built  churches  and  schools  for  negroes.   His  war 
work  earned  him  a  federal  appointment  in  the  Revenue  Department. 
He  was  given  charge  of  the  South  Branch  Distillery  in  Chicago,  a 
job  which  left  him  many  idle  hours.   He  took  to  writing  for  news- 
papers.  From  the  mid  1870s  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Concord  Freeman,  with  articles  on  politics,  contemporary  life,  the 
Midwest,  and  many  other  subjects  from  communism  to  slaughterhouses. 
Included  among  these  were  several  misty-eyed  memories  of  Concord. 

Henry  Thoreau's  writings  were  popular,  so  the  Pratt  brothers, 
owners  of  the  Freeman  and  forty  other  home-style  newspapers, 
pressed  Hosmer  for  reminiscences  of  his  friend. 

Well-known  to  Thoreau  enthusiasts  is  the  Thoreau  Annex,  which 
appeared  as  a  special  supplement  to  the  Concord  Freeman  in  May  1880 
and  featured  Hosmer1 s  recollection  of  a  visit  with  Thoreau  at  his 
Walden  house.   The  Thoreau  Annex  was  reprinted  as  Thoreau  Society 
Booklet  number  ten. 

Less  well-known  are  three  reminiscences  which  appeared  in  the 
Concord  Freeman  on  August  22,  1878,  November  24,  1881,  and  Septem- 
ber 1,  1882,  and  which  are  reprinted  here  for  the  first  time. 

Joseph  Hosmer' s  youngest  brother  was  Horace  Hosmer  (1830-1894), 
whose  newspaper  articles  and  letters  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones  of  Michigan 
make  up  Remembrances  of  Concord  and  the  Thoreaus,  edited  by  George 
Hendrick. 

On  July  1,  1880,  having  lost  sight  in  one  eye  and  having 
suffered  a  bad  fall  in  the  spring,  Joseph  Hosmer  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.   His  last  visit  to  Concord 
was  in  August  1885.   He  died  in  Chicago  on  July  17,  1886. 


An  Hour  with  H.  D.  Thoreau 
(Concord  Freeman,  August  22,  1878) 

As  a  ladies'  man  and  a  dandy,  Thoreau  would  not  be  deemed  a 
success,  but  as  a  student  of  nature  in  its  most  subtle  windings,  he 
had  few  equals  living  or  dead.   He  possessed  a  character  and  lived 
a  life  peculiar  to  himself,  and  when  out  of  his  sphere,  was  common- 
place enough,  but  in  nature's  undiscovered  realm  was  the  most  inter- 
esting of  men. 

It  was  his  delight  to  study  the  habits  of  and  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  lower  animals,  and  they  in  turn  seemed  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  him. 

He  would  sit  motionless  for  hours,  and  let  the  mice  crawl  over 
him  and  eat  cheese  out  of  his  hand  (and  not  scream;  think  of  that 
girls) . 

The  fish  and  the  mud  turtles  were  the  subjects  of  his  patient 
study.   The  mud  turtles  he  told  me  were  the  largest  wild  animals  in 
Massachusetts,  he  having  discovered  and  secured  one  in  Fair  Haven 
Bay  that  weighed  nearly  one  hundred  pounds. 
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On  one  of  his  accustomed  rambles  he  came  where  I  was  at  work 
near  the  river,  and  hearing  a  well  known  sound  that  is  heard  in  the 
low  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Assabet,  a  sound  as  of  a  bird,  yet 
somewhat  like  the  notes  of  a  tree-toad,  only  more  bird-like,  he 
entered  into  conversation  about  it. 

The  noise  alluded  to  always  excited  wonder  especially  with  the 
older  people,  they  believing  it  to  be  some  kind  of  bird,  as  nothing 
but  a  bird  can  sing  so  sweetly,  yet  on  going  where  the  sound  came 
from,  nothing  could  be  discovered.   It  made  its  appearance  in  the 
last  of  summer  and  disappeared  in  the  early  autumn. 

It  was  the  received  opinion  of  the  people  fifty  years  ago  that 
the  swallows  dove  into  the  water  and  burrowed  in  the  mud  during  the 
winter,  and  as  they  were  first  and  last  seen  over  the  ponds  and 
streams,  and  hence  the  mysterious  sounds  were  supposed  to  emanate 
from  some  kind  of  a  bird. 

Thoreau  said  it  was  a  frog  and  he  thought  he  could  show  it  to 
me.   He  described  it  as  apparently  a  green  leaf,  and  when  near  it 
would  point  in  the  direction  with  the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand. 
After  giving  me  minute  directions  how  to  proceed  and  to  do  in  all 
things  as  he  did,  we  started  in  the  direction  of  the  object  we  had 
in  view,  which  was  some  eight  or  ten  rods  distant.   When  it  sang  we 
hastened  on  and  just  before  the  last  note  was  uttered,  we  stopped 
till  it  began  again  and  then  on  as  before.   When  we  were  within  a 
few  rods  of  it,  we  dropped  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  worked  up  to 
it  stealthily,  but  only  when  it  sang.   At  last  we  were  rewarded 
with  a  full  view  of  it  some  twelve  feet  distant.   It  rose  slowly, 
inflated  itself  and  uttered  its  little  song.   It  had  planned  a 
retreat  in  case  of  surprise,  and  directly  under  the  leaf  it  had  a 
hole  running  down  to  the  water  and  when  we  approached  it  disap- 
peared. 

Thus  was  solved  by  the  sagacity  of  Thoreau,  what  had  been 
heretofore  a  wonder  and  a  mystery. 

Chicago,  Aug.  1878. 


II. 

In  Praise  of  Concord  Town 
(Concord  Freeman,  November  24,  1881) 

Of  the  many  beautiful  suburban  towns  that  environ  Boston, 
Concord  stands  in  the  front  rank.   Setting  aside  its  local  history, 
and  the  hallowed  associations  that  came  up  from  the  eight  genera- 
tions of  my  blood  and  kin  that  lie  buried  beneath  its  green  turf; 
the  old  spot,  with  its  varied  landscapes  of  forests,  lake  and 
river,  its  grand  old  elms  and  good  clean  streets,  is  a  place  that 
in  all  things  is  hard  to  equal. 

The  people,  also,  have  a  delightful  ease  and  independence  that 
you  find  nowhere  else.   There  are  no  distressingly  rich  and  no  poor 
in  the  town,  but  all  possess  an  abundance  of  wealth  that  ministers 
to  their  mental  and  bodily  wants  and  comforts. 
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Individuality  is  the  one  characteristic  of  the  place,  and  it 
seems  to  be  cultivated  there.   What  other  place  in  this  wide  world 
would  tolerate  a  company  of  learned  and  distinguished  persons  a 
month  in  discussing  great  and  vital  questions  on  the  Talleyrand 
Plan,  viz:  that  words  were  given  not  to  convey,  but  to  cover  them 
up? 

A  person  is  loved,  honored  and  respected  here,  and  holds  his  or 
her  social  position  whether  they  believe  in  Bob  Ingersoll's  "mis- 
takes of  Moses"  or  John  Calvin's  creed;  in  devils  incarnate  or  no 
devils  at  all.   All  live  on  that  high-up  democratic  table  land  of 
solid-mind-your-own-business  that  belongs  to  that  grand  old  town. 

Fair  Haven  Cliffs,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the 
Thoreau's,  must  be  seen  to  be  known  and  appreciated.   The  Concord 
river,  with  its  serpentine  figure  pushing  its  way  to  the  ocean;  the 
Monadnoc  and  Washusett  in  the  distance,  together  with  Lake  Walden 
in  full  view  on  the  east,  presents  the  same  appearance  to  us  that 
they  did  in  our  boyhood,  and  to  remind  us  that,  while  we  are  chang- 
ing and  passing,  they  are  not  I   Nothing  can  surpass  this  sublime 
picture  of  beauty  and  loveliness. 

I  rode  up  the  boiling  spring  (minus  the  boil)  on  Fair  Haven 
Hill,  recently,  and  then  took  the  path  that  Thoreau  had  often  trod, 
over  the  top,  down  the  "devil's  stairway,"  over  rocks,  down  its 
craggy  sides,  now  sliding,  now  hanging  by  a  twig  that  was  anchored 
firmly  to  its  side  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.   I  then  followed 
westwards  through  brush  and  bramble  to  the  river.   The  descent  is 
not  difficult,  but  the  ascent  is  quite  another  thing.   It  was  the 
same  old  way  that,  in  my  boy  days,  in  company  with  John  and  Henry 
Thoreau,  we  wandered  one  bright  spring  day  in  a  year  that  has  so 
long  since  past  that  it  now  seems  dim  and  shadowy.   Many  recollec- 
tions were  pleasing,  but  I  often  found  my  eyes  wet  with  tears. 

The  ramble  gave  me  a  vivid  reminder  of  one  of  Henry's  exploits 
in  after  years,  when  he  covered  himself  with  brush  and  leaves  one 
autumn  night  and  awaited  developments.   After  he  had  snugly  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  night's  watch,  he  remained  quiet.   In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  he  heard  the  tread  of  an  animal  about  his 
couch  or  hiding  place.   It  was  dark  and  prevented  him  from  seeing 
what  it  was.   Presently  it  began  to  poke  its  way  in,  when  he  with 
one  punch  of  his  cane  revealed  the  fact  that  a  skunk  had  come  to 
say  good  evening  to  him.   (in  the  skunk's  own  way.)   Foxes  he  often 
saw  and  heard. 

The  drives  among  its  hills  and  valleys,  and  through  the  several 
villages  after  an  absence  of  six  years  was  very  interesting  and 
pleasing,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  old  friend  R.  N.  Rice, 
and  others  for  their  politeness  and  company  on  many  occasions. 

Chicago,  Nov.  1881. 
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III. 

Reminiscences  of  Thoreau 
(Concord  Freeman,  September  1,  1882) 

Thoreau  was  an  enigma  to  all  of  us.   No  one  could  place  him. 
His  reticence  and  shyness,  together  with  his  rambling  over  the 
fields,  waters  and  woodlands,  by  night  and  day,  was  uncommon  and 
mysterious  to  his  townspeople,  to  say  the  least.   His  field  of 
operations  was  unknown  and  hidden  to  all.   He  studied  the  mysteries 
of  nature's  laws,  with  an  earnest  pleasure  if  not  with  brilliant 
results. 

When  he  trundled  his  wheelbarrow  down  to  the  river's  bank  just 
at  dusk,  freighted  with  pitch-pine  knots  for  an  all  night  float  on 
the  "bosom"  of  his  Concord,  one  of  his  neighbors  would  sometimes 
say,  "I  wonder  how  many  gold  dollars  Thoreau  expects  to  find  on  the 
bottom  of  the  river?"  and  another  "thought  he  would  eventually 
become  insane." 

Thoreau  was  no  egotist  and  he  did  not.  tell  us  all  he  knew,  but 
like  a  skillful  general,  kept  his  reserves  well  in  hand.   Many 
persons  may  have  seen  at  about  this  season  of  the  year  (Sept.  1st), 
a  yellowish  colored  water  grass  in  the  Concord  and  Assabet  rivers. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  the  sandy  bottom  at  "Hubbard's,"  and  "Uncle 
Ben  Hosmer's"  fishing  places,  (that  were)  on  the  Concord.   It  grows 
entirely  under  the  water,  and  the  current  gives  to  it  a  serpentine 
motion.   It  had  always  been  a  fruitful  theme  and  a  study  to  us  as 
to  how  it  came  there,  and  how  it  renewed  itself  from  year  to  year. 
It  had  no  flower  and  no  seed  that  we  could  discover,  but  it 
annually  came  and  disappeared  from  altogether  unknown  causes  to 
us.   One  day  as  Thoreau  was  perambulating  the  intervals  on  the 
Assabet,  I  asked  him  concerning  this  grass,  if  it  was  not  a  spon- 
taneous production  of  nature?   He  said  that  it  had  a  flower  of  a 
very  delicate  pinkish  white,  not  larger  than  a  pea;  that  it  blos- 
somed in  the  night  and  closed  before  sunrise  in  a  fair  day,  so 
sensitive  are  the  petals  to  the  light.   The  grass  was  (and  is  now 
probably),  very  plenty  on  the  bottom  of  the  Assabet,  from  the 
railroad  bridge  near  Derby's,  to  the  same  bridge  east  of  the 
prison. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  we  laid  away  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
the  machine,*  or  body,  that  represented  the  will  power,  or  spirit  of 
the  person,  that  we  called  H.  D.  Thoreau.   When  shut  up  in  jail  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  he  said  that  H.  D.  Thoreau  was  out  on  the 
street  all  the  same  attending  to  his  business,  only  the  body  that 
had  done  nothing  was  confined  in  prison  walls. 

Whatever  relates  to  him,  or  that  tends  to  reveal  him  as  he  was, 
is  eagerly  caught  up  and  read  by  the  public.   His  fame  increases  as 
the  years  roll  away  and  the  body  becomes  dust.   He  has  many  pecu- 
liar and  absurd  ideas,  viewed  from  our  standpoint,  but  the  follow- 
ing apostrophe  to  the  Concord  Lyceum  will  be  read  and  admired  by 
all  men  hundreds  of  years  hence  as  today,  for  the  philosophical 
truths  enunciated,  the  poetic  beauty  of  expression,  and  its  pure 
naturalness. 
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"I  had  often  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Concord,  watching  the 
lapse  of  the  current,  an  emblem  of  all  progress,  following  the  same 
law  with  the  system,  with  time,  and  all  that  is  made;  the  weeds  at 
the  bottom  gently  bending  down  the  stream,  shaken  by  the  watery 
wind,  still  planted  where  their  seeds  had  sunk,  but  ere  long  to  die 
and  go  down  likewise;  the  shining  pebbles,  not  yet  anxious  to 
better  their  condition,  the  chips  and  weeds,  and  occasional  logs 
and  stems  of  trees,  that  floated  past,  fulfilling  their  fate,  were 
objects  of  singular  interest  to  me,  and  at  last  I  resolved  to 
launch  myself  on  its  bosom,  and  float  whither  it  would  bear  me." 


"ALL  KINDS  OF  ERROR  AND  EXTRAVAGANT  ISMS": 
AN  ORTHODOX  VIEW  OF  THE  CHARDON  STREET  CONVENTION 


by  Wesley  T.  Mott 


The  Chardon  Street  Convention — that  ultimate  gathering  of 
nineteenth-century  reformers — is  known  to  history  through  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  shrewd  essay  in  The  Dial . (1)   The  Friends  of  Uni- 
versal Reform,  ostensibly  Garrisonians,  had  issued  announcements 
"inviting  all  persons  to  a  public  discussion  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Sabbath  [17-19  November  1840],  the  Church  [March  1841]  and  the 
Ministry  [November  1841]"  (Dial  100)  in  the  fervent  hope  that 
collective  inspiration  would  fashion  a  church  in  keeping  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  Age. 

With  a  wryness  often  cited  as  evidence  that  his  brand  of 
Transcendentalism  was  rooted  in  sanity  and  common  sense,  Emerson 
observed  that  the  Convention  attracted 

men  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  from  the  straitest  orthodoxy  to 
the  wildest  heresy,  and  many  persons  whose  church  was  a  church 
of  one  member  only.   A  great  variety  of  dialect  and  of  costume 
was  noticed;  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  eccentricity,  and  freak 
appeared,  as  well  as  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm.   If  the  assembly 
was  disorderly,  it  was  picturesque.   Madmen,  madwomen,  men  with 
beards,  Dunkers,  Muggletonians,  Come-outers,  Groaners,  Agrar- 
ians, Seventh-day-Baptists,  Quakers,  Abolitionists,  Calvinists, 
Unitarians,  and  Philosophers, — all  came  successively  to  the 
top,  and  seized  their  moment,  if  not  their  hour,  wherein  to 
chide,  or  pray,  or  preach,  or  protest.   (Dial  101) 

Emerson  was  bored  by  much  of  the  "wearisome  speaking"  at  each  ses- 
sion.  Characteristically,  however,  while  he  abhorred  the  -tunnel- 
visioned  quirkiness  of  many  reformers,  he  admired  the  spirit  of 
reform,  and  he  found  the  meetings  "relieved  by  signal  passages  of 
pure  eloquence,  by  much  vigor  of  thought,  and  especially  by  the 
exhibition  of  character,  and  by  the  victories  of  character"  (Dial 
101-102). 
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The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  was  less  gracious,  finding  the 
speeches  "exceedingly  incongruous,  irrational,  absurd,  and  even 
nonsensical";  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  titled  its  report  of 
the  Convention  "Philosophy  Run  Mad. "(2)   Theodore  Parker  wrote  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  first  session,  "Attended  the  'Sabbath  Min- 
istry and  Church  Convention, '  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  an 
account  thereof  will  be  published  in  due  time.   I  will  only  say 
that  all  my  friends  after  the  flesh,  and  some  of  my  friends  after 
the  spirit,  regretted  that  I  had  any  agency  in  calling  the 
Convention. " (3 ) 

Emerson's  report  of  the  Convention  is  as  definitive  as  we  have 
had,  because  the  Convention  passed  no  "formal  resolutions" — the  aim 
"being  simply  the  elucidation  of  truth  through  free  discussion" — 
and,  contrary  to  Parker's  expectation,  issued  no  published  proceed- 
ings (Dial  100).   Overlooked  until  now  has  been  a  delightfully 
sardonic  account  published  in  the  autobiography  of  a  forgotten 
Temperance  preacher:   Life  and  Thoughts  of  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt 
(Wilkes-Barre :   Robt.  Baur  &  Son,  Printers,  1901).   Hunt's  assess- 
ment of  the  Chardon  Street  Convention,  reprinted  below,  is  valuable 
for  at  least  three  reasons:   it  generally  confirms  Emerson's 
negative  impressions;  it  provides  a  conservative's  dissenting 
perspective  of  an  event  usually  seen  through  reformers'  eyes;  and 
it  offers  significant  new  anecdotes. 

Thomas  Poage  Hunt  (1794-1876) — popularly  known  as  "The  Drunk- 
ard's Friend,"  after  the  title  of  one  of  his  books — was  born  in 
Virginia  and  carried  out  a  Temperance  ministry  focused  in  the 
mid-Atlantic  states.   He  lived  at  various  times  in  North  Carolina 
and  New  York  City  before  moving  to  Philadelphia  in  1836  and  even- 
tually settled  in  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania. (A)   Besides  his 
posthumously  printed  autobiography  (compiled  by  his  son,  S.  C. 
Hunt),  "Father"  Hunt  published  a  dozen  Temperance  and  evangelical 
tracts;  Temperance  stories  calculated  to  terrify  even  the  compla- 
cent "moderate"  drinker;  and  the  enormously  popular  The  Bible 
Baptist ,  which  went  through  several  editions  and  printings  between 
1834  and  1867. 

Though  he  ministered  to  the  wretches  of  society.  Hunt  in  the 
selection  below  betrays  a  cranky  aristocratic  vein  ("I  believe  in 
blood")  based  on  inordinate  pride  in  his  Southern  heritage.   Else- 
where in  the  autobiography  he  expresses  a  vague  preference  for 
freeing  slaves,  but  he  regards  abolitionists  with  horror,  and  the 
prospect  of  roaming,  free  blacks,  with  dread.   His  account  of  the 
Convention  is  grounded  in  a  regional  bias  that  strikingly  antici- 
pates the  modern  conservative  stereotype  of  Northerners  (read 
Boston  intellectuals)  as  mush-headed  liberals  whose  "judgment" 
stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  level  of  education. 

Hunt's  catalog  of  every  "sort  of  out  and  out  radicalism  and 
rantism"  that  made  up  the  Convention  squares,  however,  agrees  with 
the  crazy  quilt  of  participants  recorded  by  Emerson.   (It  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  Hunt  to  regard  the  Temperance  movement  as 
another  special  interest  group.)   But  where  Emerson  was  bemused  by 
the  spectacle  of  individualists  attempting  to  function  as  a  group. 
Hunt  takes  almost  savage  delight  in  re-creating  the  chaos  resulting 
when  "the  Higher  Law"  becomes  the  basis  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
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The  extent  of  Hunt's  actual  participation  in  the  Convention  is 
unclear.   Although  his  description  seems  too  vivid  to  have  been 
based  on  secondhand  testimony,  his  memory  clearly  failed  him  with 
regard  to  certain  facts  when  he  put  together  this  retrospective 
report.   Hunt's  reference  to  the  topic  of  "the  Lord's  Day"  suggests 
that  "the  year  184_"  was  actually  November  17-19,  1840,  the  first 
installment  of  the  Convention  and  the  one  devoted  to  discussion  of 
"the  Sabbath"  (Dial  100).   Hunt's  aristocratic  sensibility  is 
revolted  to  find  that  in  the  North  "such  men  as  Josiah  Quincy  could 
be  induced  to  take  part  in  such  assemblages."  Here  he  is  probably 
mistaken,  since  as  Emerson  correctly  reported,  the  Convention's 
moderator  was  Brahmin  abolitionist  and  author  Edmund  Quincy 
(1808-1877),  and  not  his  brother  Josiah,  Jr.  (lawyer,  railroad 
executive,  city  councillor,  mayor  of  Boston  from  1845  to  1849,  and 
later  supporter  of  slave-holding  President  Zachary  Taylor),  nor 
their  father,  Josiah  Quincy  (Federalist  Congressman,  "the  Great 
Mayor"  of  Boston  from  1823  to  1827,  and  president  of  Harvard 
College  from  1829  to  1845). 

The  most  memorable  episode  is  Hunt's  dramatization  of  a  vitri- 
olic exchange  between  Edward  Thompson  Taylor  (1793-1871) — Methodist 
pastor  of  the  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Boston  and  a  source  of  Melville's 
"Father  Mapple" — and  feminist  Abby  Kelley. (5)   The  rugged,  evangeli- 
cal Seamen's  Preacher  apparently  would  not  brook  trivializing  the 
Sabbath  in  the  name  of  reform,  particularly  by  such  "strange 
women."  The  intensity  of  his  outburst,  however,  is  surprising. 
Hunt  might  be  charmed  by  his  boorish  sarcasm.   But  Emerson,  briefly 
Taylor's  contemporary  in  the  Boston  pulpit  and  a  lifelong  admirer 
of  Taylor's  earthy  (and  salty)  eloquence  and  broad  humanity,  had 
witnessed  him  win  over  as  rarefied  a  group  as  the  Transcendental 
Club  in  May  of  the  same  year (6)  and  later  praised  Taylor's  moving 
preaching  in  Concord  in  June  1845,  when  "the  whole  various  extremes 
of  our  little  village  society  were  for  once  brought  together."   The 
universally  popular  Taylor,  enlisted  by  Hunt  as  "God ' s  own  child," 
would  be  claimed  by  Emerson  as  "mighty  nature' s  child. "(7)   Hunt's 
version  of  Father  Taylor's  eruption  is  confirmed,  however,  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  wrote  to  J.  A.  Collins  on  December  1, 
1840:   "Taylor,  the  'sailor  preacher,'  behaved  in  a  most  outrageous 
manner,  and  exhibited  a  dreadfully  malignant  spirit. "(8) 

The  Chardon  Street  Convention  and  countless  similar  though 
lesser  gatherings  represented  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  Emerson  in 
"New  England  Reformers,"  a  lecture  read  on  March  3,  1844.   Though 
individual  reformers  "defied  each  other,  like  a  congress  of  kings," 
reform  had  produced  the  beneficial  "tendency  to  the  adoption  of 
simpler  methods,  and  an  assertion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  private 
man."  But  reform  had  the  twin  faults  of  "partiality"  ("Is  virtue 
piecemeal?")  and  of  "reliance  on  Association. "(9) 

For  Thomas  Poage  Hunt  the  Convention  was  evidence  of  the  larger 
corruption  of  a  Christian  society.   His  attack  on  state-supported 
education,  which  concludes  the  selection  below,  sounds  remarkably 
like  today's  fundamentalist  denunciations  of  the  Godless  immorality 
of  public  schools. (10)   For  Hunt,  the  proliferation  of  modern 
"isms"  was  a  sign  of  widening  decadence  that  could  be  arrested  only 
by  a  return  to  revealed  Christianity.   Hunt  had  a  sharp  eye  for 
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human  folly.   But  he  would  not  have  appreciated  the  irony  that 
Emerson  too  traced  the  ultimate  failure  of  modern  reform  to  our 
"want  of  faith,"  the  only  cure  for  which  is  opening  our  souls  to 
the  "latent  but  ever  soliciting  Spirit"  ("New  England  Reformers,' 
3:268,  279). 
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(Wilkes-Barre:   Robt.  Baur  &  Son,  Printers,  1901),  pp.  249-254. 
Reprinted  from  the  Collection  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 


NEW  ENGLAND.   VIEWS  ON  EDUCATION.   ORGANIZATION  OF 

CHILDREN'S  COLD  WATER  ARMY  IN  BOSTON.   SCOTCHING  WITH  A 

BISHOP.   APPEAL  TO  MODERATE  DRINKERS,  LIQUOR  SELLER'S  BURIAL. 

OLD  ANDERSON.   BELLMYER'S  MARE.   BALAAM'S  ASS.   ANECDOTES. 

MARRYING  A  WIFE'S  SISTER.   MRS.  TIPTOP. 


At  my  first  tour  in  Massachusetts,  I  was  greatly  delighted  in 
meeting  with  society  more  like  the  "old  Virginia  gentleman"  than 
any  thing  I  had  seen  since  I  left  that  dear  land  of  my  birth.   The 
same  love  of  family  name,  and  of  state  pride  exists  in  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  families.   And  a  high,  generous,  open-hearted 
hospitality,  that  welcomed  the  coming  and  speeded  the  parting 
guest;  and  the  same  delicate,  refined  taste  and  cultivated  mind 
which  expands  without  ostentation  and  embraces  without  constraint 
or  condescension  was  manifested  in  many  of  the  families,  especially 
in  and  around  Boston.   But  comers  to  fortune  and  position  are 
arising  there.   It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more  valuable  and 
admirable,  I  found  there,  were  of  this  last  class,  mechanics  and 
laborers,  self-made  and  well-made.   But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  fish  women  and  butchers  unaccustomed  to  the  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  life  could  be  much  more  than  imitators  of  the  new 
manners  they  laudably  aspired  to  follow,  any  more  than  the  unedu- 
cated overseer  of  slaves,  however  honest  and  praiseworthy,  should 
pass  form  his  quarters  and  his  cowhide,  into  the  great  house  of  his 
employer  and  represent  the  "Virginia  gentleman"  that  formerly 
graced  it  halls.   He  may  swagger  and  sell  as  he  please,  but  the 
condition  of  early  life  will  show  itself.   It  will  not  be  strange 
if  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  the  F.  F.  V.  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
tradition,  as  it  is  now  a  matter  of  ridicule  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.   When  this  shall  happen,  a  disappearance  of  much  that  is 
lovely,  will  be  felt.   I  believe  in  blood.   It  is  seen  and  prized 
in  the  habits  and  qualities  of  plants  and  trees  and  all  living 
creatures.   Why  not  in  mind  and  in  man?   Certain  it  is  that  you  can 
find  fine  men  and  lovely  women  in  all  the  conditions  of  life. 
Jennie  Dean  was  a  Queen  as  well  as  the  born  Queen  of  England.   But 
if  you  wish  to  find  a  class  of  the  finest  men  and  loveliest  women, 
you  will  do  so  by  looking  into  the  old  first  families  of  the  North 
and  South.   As  they  die  out  and  fade  away,  a  new  order  not  to  be 
despised  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit  will  arise,  but  there 
will  be  weeping  among  the  last  worshipers  in  the  Old  Temple  when 
they  look  upon  the  new  building.   Those  who  have  seen  both  will 
wisely,  truly  say,  the  last  is  a  glorious  building,  but  its  glory 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  first. 

In  Rhode  Island,  I  found  the  population  in  its  simplicity  more 
like  that  of  the  staid,  reliable  population  of  the  "First  Declara- 
tion of  Independence"  State,  old  North  Carolina,  than  any  other,  I 
met  with.   Unyielding,  unbending  attachment  to  principle  and 
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following  of  their  own  plans  without  much  regard  to  what  others 
thought  about  them,  mark  the  greater  part  of  the  well-to-do  inhabit- 
ants, the  middle  class  of  both  States.   As  a  general  remark  the  New 
Englanders  carry  their  economy  too  far  for  the  continuous  and  well- 
developed  bodily  strength  of  their  race.   Pies  and  puddings  and 
sweet  cake  and  clams  and  on  Fridays  codfish  and  at  other  times 
mackerel,  may  be  a  cheap  way  of  living.   But  stronger  food  would 
make  a  stronger  race  and  prevent  much  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
vital  statistics  are  now  formed.   New  Englanders  are  thinning  out 
rapidly  and  a  new  race  will  soon  make  England  new  indeed,  unless  a 
change  is  made  in  all  the  binding  influences  that  are  leading  to 
the  lamentable  end. 

One  thing  struck  me  as  peculiar — while  the  intellect  at  the 
North  is  educated  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
learned  nor  well  balanced  in  its  judgment.   If  I  wished  to  find  all 
kinds  of  error  and  extravagant  isms  advocated  by  higher  educated 
minds,  I  would  look  for  the  phenomenon  in  and  around  Boston,  where 
from  Cambridge  to  the  other  end,  the  whole  way  could  be  paved  with 
school  books  and  all  could  read  them,  and  had  read  them.   In  no 
other  city  in  the  world  could  there  be  such  a  collection  of  curious 
minds  as  was  seen  in  Boston  in  the  year  184_.   At  a  kind  of  omnium 
gathering  held  by  the  Women's  (Fanny  Wright's)  Rights  they  had  the 
Anti-human,  the  Non-Res is tan t,  the  Anti- Sabbath,  the  Anti-Slavery, 
the  Anti-War,  the  Anti-Marriage,  the  Anti-Creed  and  any  other  sort 
of  out  and  out  radicalism  and  rantism  that  could  be  conceived  of. 
When  such  men  as  Josiah  Quincy  could  be  induced  to  take  part  in 
such  assemblages,  some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  what  educated,  but 
unlearned,  minds  can  do.   A  faithful  representation  of  that  body, 
would  be  the  most  laughable  caricature  of  poor  human  nature  that 
was  ever  written.   Had  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  known  of  it,  we 
would  never  have  heard  of  Don  and  his  wind-mill,  nor  of  Sancho 
Panza  and  his  ass.   The  first  difficulty  was  to  organize.   The 
Anti-Human  Government  and  the  Non-Resistant  were  opposed  to  every- 
thing but  the  Higher  Law — which  meant.  Do  as  seemeth  good  in  your 
own  sight  and  answer  for  it  to  God;  while  the  Anti-Creed  party 
denied  that  a  man  was  required  to  believe  in  any  God  at  all.   The 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  wise  resolutions.   First,  to  appoint 
a  chairman  and  adopt  rules.   Second,  every  man  might  obey  the  chair 
and  follow  the  rules,  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.   Thus  greased, 
the  machine  was  put  in  motion.   The  first  resolution  was  by  an 
Anti-flesh-eating  vegetarian.   Resolved,  "That  it  is  sinful  to  eat 
flesh."  He  based  his  defense  and  support  of  his  resolution  on  the 
ground  of  assimilation.   All  ravenous  beasts  and  birds  prey  on 
flesh.   The  English  were  "bull  dogs"  because  they  ate  beef.   The 
peaceful,  harmless  animals,  such  as  lambs  and  doves  ate  grass  and 
grain.   The  nature  of  the  eater  partakes  of  the  character  of  his 
food.   Just  at  this  stage  of  his  argument,  up  rose  a  man  with 
stentorian  voice — "Mr.  Chairman,  a  resolution."   "Order I  order  1" 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.   "Order  indeed f   I  will  obey  the 
Higher  Law.   I  am  in  order."   "No,  a  speaker  has  the  floor."   "Let 
him  keep  it  then.   I  have  a  right  to  stand  and  speak  and  to  offer 
resolutions,  when  and  where  I  please,  in  this  free  country."  The 
first  speaker's  voice  was  lost  in  confusion,  and  he  took  his  seat 
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under  the  thunder  of  his  opponent's  lungs.   "A  resolution!   A 
resolution!"   It  was  this — "Resolved,  that  it  is  sinful  to  eat  vege- 
tables."  "I  never  had  my  attention  turned  to  this  subject  before. 
But  the  new,  the  inner  light  has  sprung  up.   I  now  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  assimilation.   The  gentleman's  facts  and  arguments  are 
unanswerable.   For  who  that  heard  them  can  doubt  that  he  was  raised 
on  squashes  and  cabbage?"  There  happened  to  be  no  Anti-Laughing 
society  represented  in  the  convention.   If  there  had  been  no  doubt 
the  conscience  and  feelings  of  its  members  would  have  been  greatly 
outraged  and  they  would  have  left  disgusted  at  the  continued  roar 
of  laughter  that  followed  these  resolutions  and  speeches.   Old 
Father  Taylor,  the  seamen's  friend  and  missionary,  one  of  nature's 
own  orators,  and  I  believe  God's  own  child,  a  man  as  fearless  as  he 
was  eloquent,  in  the  defense  of  truth,  determined  to  attend  the 
convention,  which  was  open  and  free  for  any  shade  of  belief,  for, 
or  against  any  proposition,  and  defend  the  Lord's  Day  against  its 
enemies.   Abbie  Kelly,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  come-outism, 
had  applied  for  and  been  refused  lodging  and  board  at  Father 
Taylor's,  during  the  convention.   As  he  commenced  his  remarks, 
Abbie  arose  and  called  out,  "Brother  Taylor  I   Brother  Taylor!" 
"Don't  you  brother  me,  madam.   I  am  in  no  way  related  to  you, 
unless  it  is  in  Adam,  and  I  am  sorry  for  that."   "Brother  Taylor! 
Brother  Taylor!   I  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  you  in  the 
coming  day."   "What  have  I  done,  madam?"   "'I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  not  in.'"   "Ah!  Madam!   There  are  a  great  many  strange 
women  in  and  about  Boston.   I  hope  I  will  not  be  severely  dealt 
with,  for  not  taking  them  all  in."  But  I  must  stop  this  exhibition 
of  what  can  and  has  happened  in  educated  lands.   May  be  that  inimi- 
table author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  may  yet  find  time  to  be  as 
truthful  and  faithful  and  life-like,  in  showing  the  vagaries  and 
follies  and  sins  of  creeds  without  any  belief  of  religion  without 
any  creed,  of  Unitarianism,  running  into  Parkerism,  and  Parkerism 
into  Universalism,  and  Universalism  into  Deism,  and  Deism  into 
Pantheism,  and  all  into  Atheism,  each  following  Transcendentalism, 
Ritualism,  Materialism,  or  any  other  ism  that  leads  far  from  the 
humiliating  doctrines  of  God's  revelation.   She  may  show  how  this 
wonderful  affair  is  carried  on,  by  highly  educated  minds.   How 
these  minds  have  determined  that  the  State  shall  carry  on  the 
education,  and  education  must  exclude  all  definitions  of  defined 
truth,  and  leave  every  man  ignorant,  so  far  as  the  State  dare 
teach,  of  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
No  definite  view  of  God  that  will  offend  any  mind  opposed  to  the 
holiness  of  a  sin-hating  God,  and  to  the  plan,  the  only  plan  that 
God  has  revealed,  faith  in  His  justice  to  punish  sin,  in  His  prom- 
ise to  forgive  sin,  on  the  conditions  of  the  New  Birth,  repentance, 
faith  in  the  love  of  God,  and  holiness;  all  of  which  depend  upon  a 
wise,  holy,  sovereign  God,  who  gives  according  to  His  cwn  good 
pleasure,  these  gifts  of  His  Spirit;  and  without  which  gifts,  no 
sinner  can  begin  to  turn  to  God  and  live.   Sooner  or  later,  the 
only  morals  taught  in  the  public  schools,  will  be  that  system  which 
dare  not  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  its  truths  as  the 
only  and  binding  system  of  faith  and  practice.   And  as  this  system 
succeeds  in  educating  without  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  so 
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will  the  New  England  States  cease  to  be  the  land  of  steady  habits. 
In  her  first,  her  palmy  days,  a  Catechism  teaching  definite  truths 
of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  moulded  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and 
taught.   But  a  new  King  that  knew  not  the  Josephs  of  the  Mayflower 
and  of  Plymouth  Rock,  now  holds  the  sceptre  and  rules  the  land. 
May  God  in  His  mercy  either  convert  them  or  drown  them  in  the  sea 
of  oblivion.   While  they  govern  the  schools,  Anti — anything  good 
and  wise  will  have  conventions  in  the  land. 


GETTING  A  LIVING:  DANIEL  RICKETSON  AND  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 
by  Elizabeth  Kugler 


26  December  1854:   .  .  .  evening  to  the  Lyceum  where  we  had 
a  lecture  from  the  eccentric  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  hermit 
author:   very  caustic  against  the  usual  avocations  and  employ- 
ments of  the  world  and  a  definition  of  what  is  true  labor  and 
true  wages.   Audience  very  large  and  quiet  but  I  think  he 
puzzled  them  a  little. (1) 

Charles  W.  Morgan's  journal  entry  expresses  the  bewilderment 
with  which  a  New  Bedford  audience  received  Thoreau' s  lecture 
"Getting  a  Living."  One  New  Bedford  newspaper,  the  Evening 
Standard,  described  his  address  as  "in  some  respects  decidely 
peculiar. "(2)   But  not  everyone  in  New  Bedford  had  the  same 
reaction.   Daniel  Ricketson,  a  New  Bedford  Quaker  and  transcenden- 
talist,  became  a  great  admirer  of  Thoreau  and  was  his  host  during 
his  first  stay  in  New  Bedford.   Shortly  after  Thoreau' s  Walden  was 
published  in  185A,  Ricketson  wrote  to  the  author,  praising  his  book 
as  "a  prose  poem  .  .  .  simple  as  a  running  brook. "(3)   Thus  began  a 
correspondence  and  friendship  which  lasted  until  Thoreau' s  death 
eight  years  later.   During  this  time,  Ricketson  and  Thoreau 
exchanged  over  sixty  letters  and  fourteen  visits. 

New  Bedford,  at  the  time  of  Thoreau' s  lecture,  was  the  fourth 
most  active  seaport  in  the  United  States  and  was  reputed  to  have 
the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any  city  in  the  nation.   The  for- 
tunes of  New  Bedford  were,  as  Melville  said,  "harpooned  and  dragged 
up  hither  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. "(A)   One  of  those  fortunes 
was  dragged  up  by  Daniel  Ricketson 's  father,  Joseph,  a  wealthy 
whaling  merchant  whose  fortune  relieved  his  son  of  the  necessity  of 
"getting  a  living." 

In  examining  the  unsuccessfulness  of  Thoreau' s  lectures  in  New 
Bedford  (and  in  nearby  towns  such  as  Providence),  it  is  necessary 
to  look  closely  at  the  histories  of  New  Bedford  and  Concord  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  why  Thoreau' s  lecture  was  incomprehensible  to 
his  New  Bedford  audience,  and  perhaps  why  his  fame  as  a  great 
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writer  did  not  come  about  until  years  after  his  death.   The  letters 
between  Thoreau  and  Ricketson  and  the  journals  kept  by  each  shed 
light  on  the  different  forms  of  commerce  which  affected  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  moral  climates  of  the  two  towns. 

New  Bedford's  primary  relation  to  the  sea  was  that  of  the  whal- 
ing industry  which  reached  its  peak  between  1815  and  1860.   But 
even  as  late  as  1860,  when  New  Bedford  had  a  huge  whaling  fleet  and 
a  booming  trade  built  around  it,  there  were  still  fewer  than  20,000 
people  living  in  the  town.   New  Bedford  merchants,  craftsmen,  and 
aristocrats  had  centered  on  the  lucrative  whaling  industry  and  had 
profited  enormously  from  it.   Such  specialization  came  earlier  to 
New  Bedford  than  to  agricultural  Concord  with  the  result  that  "the 
sailor  becomes  a  rope  of  the  ship" (5)  and  New  Bedford's  material 
culture  embodied  its  creativity  and  production. 

Herman  Melville  described  New  Bedford's  fast-paced  industry  in 
this  way: 

Huge  hills  and  mountains  of  casks  on  casks  were  piled  upon 
her  [New  Bedford's]  wharves,  and  side  by  side  the  world- 
wandering  whale  ships  lay  silent  and  safely  moored  at  last; 
while  from  others  came  a  sound  of  carpenters  and  coopers, 
with  blended  noises  of  fires  and  forgers  to  melt  the  pitch, 
all  betokening  that  new  cruises  were  on  the  start;  that  one 
most  perilous  and  long  voyage  ended,  only  begins  a  second, 
and  a  second  ended,  only  begins  a  third,  and  so  on  for  ever 
and  for  aye,  the  intolerableness  of  all  earthly  effort. (6) 

Such  industrialization  resulted  in  a  very  profit-oriented  society 
whose  goal  was  not  the  establishment  of  free  and  independent  indi- 
viduals but  merely  wealthy  ones.   When  Thoreau  arrived  in  this 
community  and  announced:   "There  is  no  more  fatal  blunderer  than  he 
who  consumes  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  getting  a  living, "(7) 
his  remarks  were  met  with  surprise  and  confusion. 

While  Thoreau' s  transcendental  message  was  written  off  as 
"decidely  peculiar,"  some  transcendentalists  were  well-received  in 
New  Bedford.   Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  one  of  these  more  appreciated 
lecturers.   He  had  been  a  substitute  minister  at  the  Unitarian 
church  in  New  Bedford  for  several  months  in  1834,  before  moving  to 
Concord  and  beginning  his  tremendously  successful  career  as  a 
lecturer.   Emerson  returned  to  New  Bedford  many  times  and  gave 
fourteen  lectures  at  the  Lyceum.   Daniel  Ricketson,  after  hearing 
one  of  Emerson's  lectures,  sought  after  Emerson's  attentions,  pro- 
claiming himself  to  be  a  great  admirer.   Ricketson  described  his 
reaction  to  Emerson  in  a  letter  to  Thoreau: 

I  conclude  you  received  my  newspaper  notice  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
explosion  before  the  New  Lyceum.  .  .  .   You  may  be  surprised 
at  my  sudden  regard  for  his  genius,  but  no  more  so  than 
myself. (8) 
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On  January  7,  1851,  Charles  W.  Morgan  made  the  following  journal 
entry : 

Tonight  all  went  to  hear  Mr.  Waldo  Emerson  who  delivered  a 
most  powerful  and  original  discourse  on  the  connection  of 
wealth  and  civilization — its  uses  and  abuses — very  rich 
and  full  and  queer  and  quaint.   He  is  a  wonderful  thinker, 
but  expresses  his  ideas  in  the  most  singular  and  common 
language,  and  his  trains  of  thought  are  unlike  any  I  ever 
followed. (9) 

One  aspect  of  Emerson's  success  rested  on  his  familiarity  with 
New  Bedford  people,  their  goals  and  philosophy.   He  realized  that 
"New  Bedford  was  no  nearer  to  the  whales  than  the  other  whaling 
ports,  but  in  that  city,  they  hug  an  oil  cask  like  a  brother. "(10) 
In  other  words,  Emerson  understood  the  New  Bedford  merchants' 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  business  of  whaling  and  to  the  mate- 
rial rewards  it  provided.  While  Thoreau  insisted,  "Cold  and  hunger 
seem  more  friendly  to  my  nature  than  those  methods  which  men 
adopted  and  advise  to  ward  them  off, "(11)  Emerson  took  a  less  dras- 
tic position.   He  discussed  both  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of  wealth 
in  connection  with  civilization,  and  presented  his  topic  in  a  way 
that  appealed  to  the  people  of  New  Bedford.   Emerson's  popularity 
as  a  speaker  was  partly  the  result  of  his  ability  to  captivate  and 
inspire  his  audience.   Daniel  Ricketson  wrote  in  his  journal  this 
description  of  Emerson's  lecture  from  a  Boston  newspaper: 

He  [Emerson]  smokes,  he  sparkles,  he  improvises,  he  shouts, 
he  explodes  like  a  bundle  of  crackers,  he  goes  off  in  fiery 
eruptions  like  a  volcano,  but  he  does  not  lecture. (12) 

Thoreau  did  not  have  Emerson's  energy  or  charisma  as  a  public 
speaker.  Walter  Harding  provides  this  description  of  Thoreau  as  a 
lecturer: 

His  presence  on  the  platform  has  been  described  as  "not 
inspiring"  and  his  voice  "not  specially  musical."  He 
tended  to  bury  his  nose  in  his  manuscript  rather  than 
keep  an  eye  on  his  audience  and  occasionally  mumbled  his 
words. (13) 

In  addition,  Thoreau  had  a  minor  speech  defect,  a  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  letter  "r."(14)  Thoreau  often  made  up  for  his  poor 
presence  at  the  podium  by  the  subtle  wit  which  ran  through  his 
lectures;  however,  his  audiences  often  missed  this  humor,  and  were 
sometimes  disappointed  with  his  talks.   Thoreau  was  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  in  the  presentation  of  his  lectures,  but  he  defended 
himself  by  saying:   "What  is  called  eloquence  in  the  forum  is  com- 
monly found  to  be  rhetoric  in  the  study"  and  that  as  much  as  one 
might  admire  an  orator's  power,  the  style  that  lived  beyond  the 
emotion  of  the  moment  demanded  much  more  exacting  composition. (15) 
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But  what  exactly  did  Thoreau  say  to  the  people  of  New  Bedford 
when  he  addressed  them  at  the  Lyceum?   One  central  theme  of  "Get- 
ting a  Living"  is  summed  up  in  a  sentence  from  the  address:   "Do 
not  hire  a  man  who  does  your  work  for  money,  but  him  who  does  it 
for  the  love  of  it. "(16)   To  most  of  New  Bedford,  the  idea  of 
working  not  for  money  but  for  the  love  of  the  work  was  alien,  to 
say  the  least.   The  large  number  of  Quakers  who  had  settled  in  New 
Bedford  and  become  involved  in  the  whaling  industry  were  firm 
believers  in  the  idea  that  one  should  work  hard  and  should  receive 
material  rewards  as  a  sign  that  God  supported  the  work.   As  Mel- 
ville once  said  of  a  Nantucket  Quaker: 

[It  is]  very  probable  that  he  had  long  since  come  to  the 
sage  and  sensible  conclusion  that  a  man's  religion  is  one 
thing,  and  this  practical  world  quite  another — This  world 
pays  dividends. (17) 

Although  Thoreau' s  work-not-for-money  idea  may  have  seemed 
bizarre  in  New  Bedford,  it  was  much  less  so  in  Concord.   At  the 
same  time  that  New  Bedford  was  emerging  as  a  very  wealthy  town 
wholly  committed  to  the  business  of  whaling,  Concord  was  in  a 
period  of  great  transition,  gradually  moving  into  a  world  of  modern 
agricultural  capitalism.   The  crucial  measure  of  value  in  Concord 
was  changing  from  life  to  money.   Sons  of  Concord  farmers,  who  had 
traditionally  remained  on  the  farms  working  for  their  fathers 
because  of  a  sense  of  love  and  duty,  were  now  leaving  Concord  in 
increasingly  large  numbers  to  seek  their  fortunes  and  try  to  become 
independent.   The  laborers  who  filled  their  places  worked  not  out 
of  loyalty,  love,  or  duty  but  out  of  the  desire  for  money. 

Thoreau  watched  Concord  adjust  to  its  role  as  a  suburb  and 
react  to  the  industrial  developments  of  cities  like  Boston. 
Thoreau' s  withdrawal  to  Walden  Pond  marked  his  attempt  to  escape 
from  or  deny  this  commercial  society  which  had  leaked  out  of 
booming  cities  like  New  Bedford  and  Boston.   The  railroad  was  a 
principal  factor  in  introducing  this  new  world  based  on  commerce. 
What  disturbed  Thoreau  the  most  was  not  so  much  this  new  economy 
but  man's  feeble  spirit  and  strained,  distant  relation  with  nature 
which  was  perhaps  the  result  of  such  a  modern  capitalist  world. 
Walden  presents  Thoreau' s  difficulty:   He  grappled  with  two  equally 
powerful  desires,  the  desire  to  change  life  and  the  desire  to  live 
it.   His  lecturing  provided  for  him  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
ideas  and  possibly  address  his  desire  of  changing  life  by  describ- 
ing how  men  were  exchanging  independence  and  happiness  for  money. 
But,  in  embarking  on  a  career  as  lecturer,  Thoreau  felt  that  he, 
too,  might  be  sacrificing  some  of  his  hard-earned  freedom: 

I  have  given  myself  up  to  nature;  I  have  lived  so  many 
springs  and  summers  and  autumns  and  winters  as  if  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  live  them,  and  imbibe  whatever 
nutriment  they  had  for  me.  .  .  .   If  I  go  abroad  lectur- 
ing, how  shall  I  ever  recover  the  lost  winter? (18) 
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Perhaps  what  was  most  discouraging  to  Thoreau  about  his  lectures 
was  not  that  they  were  received  poorly  but  that  he  felt  he  was  in 
danger  of  compromising  himself  in  order  to  please  his  audience: 

I  am  disappointed  to  find  that  most  that  I  am  and  value 

myself  for  is  lost,  or  worse  than  lost,  on  my  audience. 

I  fail  to  get  even  the  attention  of  the  mass.  I  should 
suit  them  better  if  I  suited  myself  less. (19) 

Thoreau' s  lectures,  however,  were  not  completely  unsuccessful. 
In  his  own  transcendental  Concord,  they  were  praised.   Daniel 
Ricketson  of  New  Bedford  was  also  enthusiastic  about  Thoreau' s  lec- 
tures and  Walden.   Thoreau  himself  seemed  pleased  with  his  lectures 
(if  not  with  their  reception)  and  was  not,  in  fact,  in  any  danger 
of  cheapening  himself  to  please  his  audiences.   In  "Life  Without 
Principle,"  Thoreau  counsels:   "Read  not  for  the  Times.   Read  the 
Eternities. "(20)   Such  were  the  texts  he  provided.   Conforming  one- 
self to  others  leads  to  a  diffused  mass  opinion  of  respectability, 
Thoreau  believed.   People  became  not  only  slaves  to  society  but  the 
"slavedrivers  of  themselves. "(21)   This  is  something  Thoreau 
refused  to  do: 

Many  will  complain  of  my  lectures  that  they  are  transcen- 
dental, "Can't  understand  them."   "Would  you  have  us 
return  to  the  savage  state?"  etc.,  etc.   A  criticism  true 
enough,  it  may  be,  from  their  point  of  view.  .  .  .   But 
if  you  wish  to  know  how  I  think,  you  must  endeavor  to  put 
yourself  in  my  place.   If  you  wish  me  to  speak  as  if  I 
were  you,  that  is  another  affair. (22) 


II. 

A  curious  commentary  on  Thoreau' s  lecturing  and  on  his  relation 
with  the  world  is  seen  in  his  correspondence  and  friendship  with 
Daniel  Ricketson,  a  New  Bedford  Quaker  and  transcendentalist. 
Ricketson  wrote  to  many  Concord  transcendentalist s,  including  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  Ellery  Channing.   At  times  it 
seemed  he  was  insisting  on  an  intimacy  which  was  not  always  wel- 
comed.  In  his  first  letter  to  Thoreau,  for  example,  Ricketson 
wrote,  "Dear  Mr.  Walden,  good-by  for  the  present . "(23)   One  can 
only  imagine  Thoreau* s  reaction  to  such  a  letter. 

Ricketson  pursued  close  friendships  with  this  group  of  transcen- 
dentalists  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  accepted  into  their  circle. 
In  Thomas  Blanding's  words: 

Friendship  was  a  guarded  citadel  in  Transcendental  Concord, 
and  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  its  most  steadfast  protector, 
keeping  all  but  a  few  would-be  pilgrims  outside  its  gate. (24) 

After  a  great  deal  of  obsequious  begging,  Ricketson  seemed  to  have 
made  it  up  to  this  gate  but  not  through  it:  "May  I  not  also  claim 
as  a  birthright  to  rank  in  your  fraternity,  as  a  disciple  at 
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least?"  he  wrote  to  Thoreau,  "Please  do  not  reject  me.   Failing  in 
you  I  shall  be  bankrupt  indeed. "(25) 

For  several  reasons,  Ricketson  was  never  an  equal  to  the  Con- 
cord transcendentalists.   This  was  partly  the  result  of  his  lack  of 
talent  as  a  writer.   Although  Ricketson' s  books  include  two  volumes 
of  poetry  and  two  histories  of  New  Bedford,  he  never  achieved 
recognition  as  a  writer  (for  good  reason).   His  poetry  may  evoke 
grimaces  from  sensitive  readers: 

A  Diurnal  Rhyme 

In  my  humble  shanty,  rude 

Where  I  pass  the  graceful  hours, 

Sweetened  by  sweet  solitude — 

The  true  springtime  with  its  flowers.  .  .  .(26) 

The  entire  poem  was  enclosed  with  a  letter  to  Thoreau  who  made  no 
comment  on  it  in  his  subsequent  letters. 

Aside  from  Ricketson' s  incompetence  as  a  writer,  there  were 
other  barriers  which  separated  him  from  his  Concord  colleagues. 
One  such  barrier  was  Quakerism,  which,  though  it  shared  many  common 
beliefs  with  transcendentalism,  also  generated  several  irreconcil- 
able differences.   One  common  concern  of  Quakerism  and  transcenden- 
talism was  a  respect  for  simplicity  and  plain  lifestyle.   "Simplic- 
ity, simplicity,  simplicity!"  exclaimed  Thoreau. (27)   The  Quakers 
also  lived  in  a  simple  way,  exemplified  by  their  clothes,  houses, 
and  worship,  all  of  which  were  without  ornamentation. 

Ricketson  and  the  Quakers  also  shared  with  the  transcendental- 
ists the  belief  that  individuals  stood  in  relations  of  equality 
with  each  other.   During  the  1850s  such  a  belief  was  of  great 
importance  as  it  led  Ricketson  and  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  the 
transcendentalists,  to  support  the  growing  antislavery  movement. 

Finally,  Ricketson  and  the  Quakers  shared  with  the  transcenden- 
talists the  conviction  that  each  individual  has  within  himself 
access  to  universal  truth.   But  Thoreau  felt  that  Ricketson,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  majority  of  men  were  being  corrupted  by  the  modern 
capitalist  world  and  were  becoming  less  interested  in  searching  for 
universal  truth  than  in  searching  for  money: 

We  do  not  worship  truth,  but  the  reflection  of  truth, — 
because  we  are  warped  and  narrowed  by  an  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  trade  and  commerce  and  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture and  the  like,  which  are  but  means,  and  not  the  end. (28) 

It  was  on  this  subject  of  material  rewards  that  the  Quakers  and 
transcendentalists  disagreed.   "If  one  kept  one's  inner  eye  single 
to  the  Lord  and  labored  diligently  in  one's  calling,  one  could 
expect  God  would  show  his  favor  by  adding  his  blessings  in  the  form 
of  material  prosperity,"  said  one  Philadelphia  Quaker. (29)   But 
while  the  Quakers  believed  that  material  prosperity  was  God's  way 
of  letting  them  know  they  were  living  "in  the  Light,"  Thoreau 
believed  rather  that  it  was  an  indication  of  a  life  of  corruption 
and  sin:   "A  man  had  better  starve  at  once  than  lose  his  innocence 
in  the  process  of  getting  his  bread. "(30) 
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Ricketson,  who  was  both  a  Quaker  and  a  transcendentalist,  was 
caught  in  the  middle.   While  he  did  have  a  large  fortune,  thanks  to 
his  father's  success,  he  also  denied  that  he  wanted  it  or  enjoyed 
it: 

My  desires,  I  believe,  are  moderate,  and  not  beyond  my 
reach,  so  far  as  the  false  luxuries  are  concerned,  I  have 
but  little  taste  for  them,  and  I  would  willingly  dispense 
with  almost  every  unnecessary  article  in  the  economy  of 
living,  for  the  sake  of  being  the  master  of  my  own  time, 
and  the  leisure  to  pursue  the  simple  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  rural  life.   I  do  not  covet  wealth,  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  it.   With  the  intelligent  and  worthy  poor,  I  feel 
far  greater  sympathy  and  affinity,  than  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  rich  and  falsely  great. (31) 

Partly  because  of  his  wealth,  Ricketson  often  seemed  insincere 
or  ungenuine  in  his  pursuit  of  the  "simple  occupations"  and  in 
professing  his  great  affinity  with  the  poor.   He  may  never  have 
coveted  or  wished  for  wealth  because  he  already  had  plenty  of  it. 
Ricketson  built  a  humble  "shanty,"  as  he  called  it,  somewhat  like 
the  house  that  Thoreau  built  at  Walden  Pond.   Not  far  from  this 
shanty  was  the  large  house  where  the  family  lived.   Ricketson* s 
shanty,  where  he  spent  several  hours  a  day,  was  more  an  office  or 
study  than  a  real  home.   Thomas  Blanding  describes  Ricketson  as  "by 
most  accounts,  a  timorous  dilettante  who  had  retreated,  more  than 
retired,  to  the  asylum  of  his  12  x  14  foot  shanty. "(32) 

It  seemed  that  Ricketson  was  retreating  from  a  rather  unhappy 
marriage  and  somewhat  unstable  family  situation.   Thoreau  describes 
Ricketson* s  problems  in  a  recently  published  passage  from  the 
Journal : 

R.  thought  himself  at  last  unfitted  for  the  family 
relation.   There  was  his  sick  wife.   He  knew  what  she 
wanted — that  he  should  go  in  &  sympathize  with  her — then 
she  would  have  a  good  cry  &  it  would  be  all  over — but  he 
could  not  do  it —  His  family  depended  on  him  &  it  drew 
from  him  the  little  strength  he  had — some  times  when  weak- 
ened thus  with  sympathy  for  his  sick  family — he  had  gone 
out  &  eaten  his  dinner  on  the  end  of  a  log  with  his  work- 
men— cutting  his  meat  with  a  jacknife  &  did  not  fail  to 
get  appetite  &  strength  so —  So  sensitive  is  he. (33) 

While  Thoreau  withdrew  to  Walden  Pond  in  an  attempt  to  escape  com- 
mercial society,  Ricketson  withdrew  to  his  shanty  to  escape  the 
pressure  of  his  home  life.   The  greatest  part  of  his  sympathy  was 
spent  not  on  his  family,  nor  on  the  "intelligent  and  worthy  poor," 
but  on  himself.   He  often  felt  that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  hap- 
piness as  a  result  of  his  parents*  intellectual  shortcomings  and 
neglect: 
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I  feel  that  I  was  entitled,  both  on  my  mother's  as  well 
as  my  father's  side,  to  a  higher  intellectual  power  as 
well  as  bodily,  but  owing  to  a  bad  early  treatment  and 
subsequent  injuries  I  have  fallen  short  of  my  just 
inheritance.  .  .  .(34) 

Thoreau  must  have  looked  upon  Ricketson's  situation  with  sympathy 
and  perhaps  a  bit  of  condescension.   One  disadvantage,  according  to 
Thoreau,  was  Ricketson's  wealth:   "Merely  to  come  into  the  world 
heir  of  a  fortune  is  not  to  be  born,  but  to  be  still-born 
rather. "(35)   Thoreau  believed  a  second  drawback  was  not  that 
Ricketson's  parents  were  not  intelligent,  but  that  they  had  raised 
Daniel  in  a  city  (in  itself  a  breach  of  wisdom):   "A  true  culture 
is  more  possible  to  the  savage  than  to  the  boy  of  average  intel- 
lect, born  of  average  parents,  in  a  great  city. "(36) 

Finally,  such  a  concept  of  "true  culture"  helped  to  solidify 
the  barrier  between  Ricketson  and  the  transcendentalists.   The 
transcendent alists  and  Quakers  had  different  ideas  about  what  made 
a  man  a  gentleman.  While  both  groups  respected  books  and  educa- 
tion, they  did  not  exercise  them  the  same  way.   After  rigorous 
elementary  schooling,  the  Quakers  began  careers  in  the  whaling 
business.   Thoreau  and  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  Harvard 
College.  When  Ricketson  applied  for  entrance  to  Harvard  he  was 
"examined  and  turned  off  as  unfitted  by  the  professors  and  tutors 
of  s'd  Harvard  University. "(37)   His  math  skills  were  found  to  be 
lacking.   Returning  to  New  Bedford,  Ricketson  set  up  a  law  prac- 
tice.  This  lasted  about  a  year  before  he  turned  to  a  life  of 
leisure,  pursuing  those  "simple  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  rural 
life"  for  which  he  had  longed.   Ricketson  spent  considerable 
amounts  of  time  in  his  shanty,  writing  poetry,  as  well  as  letters 
to  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Emerson,  Garrison,  Holmes,  and  Whittier. 

Ricketson  first  wrote  Thoreau  a  long,  rambling, ,  effusive 
letter  enthusiastically  praising  the  recently  published  Walden.  A 
brief  quotation  from  that  letter  illustrates  Ricketson's  overly 
friendly  approach: 

I  love  quiet;  this  you  know,  friend  Thoreau,  don't  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  body  should  be  still  all  the  time. 
I  am  often  quietest,  are  n't  you,  when  walking  among  the 
still  haunts  of  Nature,  or  hoeing,  perhaps,  beans  as  have 
oftentimes  done,  as  well  as  corn  and  potatoes,  etc.,  etc. (38) 

Frequently,  Ricketson  seems  to  be  restating  in  his  letters  to 
Thoreau,  but  much  less  gracefully,  ideas  or  descriptions  from 
Walden.   Perhaps  Ricketson  sought  agreement  or  approval  by  repeat- 
ing Thoreau' s  sentiments.   Thoreau' s  reply  to  this  first  letter, 
after  much  delay,  was  short  and  cool.   Ricketson  persisted  neverthe- 
less, sending  Thoreau  an  invitation  to  stay  at  the  Brooklawn  estate 
when  he  came  to  New  Bedford  to  give  his  "Getting  a  Living"  lecture 
at  the  Lyceum.   Thoreau  accepted  the  invitation  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
walking  at  the  Middleborough  ponds  and  visiting  the  libraries  in 
New  Bedford.   It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  yearning  for 
his  own  Concord  and  the  solitude  he  found  there: 
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As  some  heads  cannot  carry  much  wine,  so  it  would  seem 
that  I  cannot  bear  so  much  society  as  you  can.   I  have  an 
immense  appetite  for  solitude,  like  an  infant  for  sleep, 
and  if  I  don't  get  enough  of  it  this  year,  I  shall  cry 
all  the  next. (39) 

Thoreau  made  five  more  visits  to  Brooklawn  and  Ricketson 
visited  him  in  Concord  eight  times.   They  enjoyed  walking  and 
botanizing  in  the  woods  and  discussing  moral  principles  and 
reforms.   Thoreau  remained  somewhat  protective  of  his  solitude: 

You  see  I  am  preparing  you  for  [the  Concord  transcenden- 
talists']  awful  unsocial  ways — keeping  in  our  dens  a  good 
part  of  the  day — sucking  our  claws  perhaps.   But  then  we 
make  a  religion  of  it,  and  that  you  cannot  but  respect. (40) 

It  is  interesting  that  Thoreau  makes  a  distinction  between  "we" — 
the  Concord  trans cendentalists — and  "you" — Ricketson  on  the  periph- 
ery of  their  circle.   Ricketson  replied,  again  restating  what 
Thoreau  had  written:   "I  conclude  that  I  am  too  social  for  you, 
although  this  is  a  sin  I  have  never  been  accused  of. "(41) 

Thoreau* s  reserve  contrasts  sharply  with  Ricketson* s  overly 
friendly  approach.  This  is  particularly  clear  in  the  way  each 
begins  his  letters.  Ricketson  addresses  Thoreau  as  Dear  Walden,  My 
Dear  Friend,  Dear  Philomath,  or  Dear  T.  Thoreau  shrank  from  such 
familiar  terms,  preferring  to  address  Ricketson  as  Dear  Sir,  Dear 
Mr.  Ricketson,  or  Friend  Ricketson.   The  last,  "Friend  Ricketson," 
was  probably  a  witty  pun  on  the  fact  that  Ricketson  was  a  Quaker. 
At  one  point,  Ricketson  complained  to  Thoreau  about  this  formality: 

You  address  me  as  Mr.  Ricketson.  What  did  I  do  while  you 
were  here  to  warrant  so  much  deference — I  pass  for  a  rather 
aristocratic  man  among  big  folk,  but  did  n't  suppose  you 
knew  it!  You  should  have  addressed  'Dear  Brooklawn. ' (42) 

Thoreau  ignored  this  request  (or  command,  as  it  seems  to  be)  and 
continued  to  address  Ricketson  as  before.  But  Thoreau' s  reserve 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  disliked  Ricketson.  Ricketson 
himself  thought  this  manner  was  characteristic  of  Thoreau' s  friend- 
ships: 

The  relationship  between  Thoreau  and  his  most  intimate 
friends  was  not  that  of  great  warmth  of  affection,  but 
rather  of  respect  for  manly  virtues.   If  affection  were 
wanting,  a  strong  and  abiding  attachment  took  its  place, 
and  his  friendship  was  not  liable  to  the  usual  ruptions 
of  more  ardent  and  emotional  minds. (43) 

Occasionally,  there  were  long  lulls  in  their  correspondence. 
In  1860,  after  he  had  sent  several  letters  to  Thoreau  without 
receiving  a  reply,  Ricketson  wrote: 
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Am  I  to  infer  from  your  silence  that  you  decline  any 
farther  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  me?  .  .  . 
I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  claims  on  you,  that  I  volun- 
tarily introduced  myself  to  your  notice,  and  from  the 
first  you  have  always  behaved  towards  me  with  a  compo- 
sure which  leads  me  not  to  judge  too  severely  your 
present  neutrality. (44) 

Thoreau  seemed  annoyed  to  have  received  such  a  whining  letter.   He 
responded  with  a  witty  jab  at  Ricketson:   "You  know  I  never  pro- 
mised to  correspond  with  you,  and  so,  when  I  do,  I  do  more  than  I 
promised. "(45)  He  continued  with  a  truly  Thoreauvian  comment: 

Why  will  you  waste  so  many  regards  on  me,  and  not  know  what 
to  think  of  my  silence?   Infer  from  it  what  you  might  from 
the  silence  of  a  dense  pine  woodl  ...   I  offer  myself  as 
a  rare  visitor  and  a  still  rarer  correspondent. (46) 

It  might  appear  that  one  of  the  rare  "ruptions"  in  Thoreau1 s  rela- 
tionships had  taken  place.  But  perhaps  there  was  never  an  "abiding 
attachment."  Ricketson  cultivated  close  friendships  with  Thoreau, 
Emerson,  and  other  Concord  transcendental is ts  with  an  aggressive 
familiarity.  He  was  received  and  sometimes  tolerated  but  not 
accepted  in  the  transcendentalists'  circle.  Thoreau  describes 
Ricketson  thus: 

Ricketson  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes,  notwithstanding  his 
wealth;  a  lover  of  nature;  but,  above  all,  singularly 
frank  and  plain-spoken.  .  .  .   Sincerity  is  a  great  but 
rare  virtue,  and  we  pardon  to  it  much  complaining,  and 
the  betrayal  of  many  weaknesses. (47) 

Thoreau' s  long  delays  between  letters  and  visits  suggest  that 
Ricketson' s  weaknesses  and  complaints  became  more  difficult  to 
tolerate.   Thoreau  was  particularly  irked  by  Ricketson 's  hypochon- 
dria and  wrote  in  his  Journal : 

I  have  noticed  that  notional  nervous  invalids,  who  report 
to  the  community  the  exact  condition  of  their  heads  and 
stomachs  every  morning,  as  if  they  alone  were  blessed  or 
cursed  with  these  parts  .  .  .  improve  the  least  opportun- 
ity to  be  sick. (48) 

Why,  then,  did  Thoreau  put  up  with  Ricketson  at  all?  Emerson 
and  others  wrote  only  short,  reserved  notes  to  him.  Why  did 
Thoreau  allow  his  acquaintance  with  Ricketson  to  become  any  more 
intimate  than  Emerson  did?   Perhaps  it  was  because  Thoreau  and 
Ricketson  shared  a  sympathy  for  the  outdoors,  nature,  and  simplic- 
ity, while  Emerson  seemed  to  prefer  to  spend  more  time  in  his  study 
than  walking  in  the  woods.  Thomas  Blanding  suggests  that  Thoreau 
and  Ricketson  enjoyed  "a  pleasurable  sharing  of  antiquarian  and 
nature  lore,  and  a  sympathetic  communing  of  minds  constant  to  the 
same  moral  principles  and  reforms. "(49) 
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Though  Ricketson  may  seem  to  us  today  to  be  a  toady  to  Thoreau, 
we  do  not  know  enough  to  say  exactly  what  Thoreau  thought  of  him. 
Thoreau,  after  all,  may  have  relished  the  admiration  of  a  kindred 
spirit.   Also,  even  if  Thoreau  felt  embarrassed  by  Ricketson' s  adu- 
lation, we  have  to  credit  this  New  Bedford  friend  for  providing  us 
with  most  of  our  visual  images  of  the  Concord  sage:   Ricketson* s 
own  sketches  (of  which  there  are  seven) ;  the  ambrotype  portrait  by 
Dunshee  which  Ricketson  persuaded  Thoreau  to  sit  for  in  New  Bed- 
ford; and  the  bust  and  bas-relief  sculpture  by  Ricketson1 s  son, 
Walton. 

Ricketson  also  deserves  credit,  if  not  for  his  own  literary 
talent,  then  for  his  recognition  of  talent  in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
others.   Ricketson  is  a  foil  to  Thoreau  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
friend  and  great  admirer.  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson  describe  their 
father's  contribution  to  his  time: 

Literature  needs  its  lifelong  students  no  less  than  its  fluent 
professors;  they  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  men  of 
letters  can  freely  respire  and  fully  perform  their  tasks.   Of 
such  was  our  New  Bedford  friend;  not  destined  for  the  fame  of  a 
writer,  yet  essential  to  the  continuance  of  good  writers  in  a 
community  too  given  over  to  material  cares. (50) 

Perhaps  what  annoyed  Thoreau  and  the  other  transcendentalists 
was  that  Ricketson,  a  "student"  among  these  "fluent  professors," 
insisted  on  pursuing  a  relationship  of  familiarity  and  equality  in 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  participate.  A  combination  of  obsequi- 
ous and  pompous  attitudes  often  made  Ricketson  seem  insincere  and 
unappealing  to  them.   Even  Thoreau  held  Ricketson  at  a  distance 
from  the  closely-knit  transcendental  circle  in  Concord.  Yet 
beneath  these  superficial  issues  lay  a  deeper  division  which  was 
reflected  in  Ricketson' s  and  Thoreau' s  approaches  to  their  rapidly 
changing  worlds.   Ricketson 's  upbringing,  his  religion,  and  his 
wealth  were  strongly  rooted  in  New  Bedford  traditions  and  history. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  drawn  towards  Concord's  literary 
reputation  and  found  himself  striving  for  acceptance  by  transcenden- 
talists like  Emerson  and  Thoreau.   The  letters  that  passed  between 
Ricketson  and  Thoreau,  reflecting  different  attitudes  towards 
money,  careers,  and  getting  a  living  in  a  modern  capitalist  world, 
suggest  why  Ricketson  was  never  accepted  into  Concord's  transcenden- 
tal circle,  why  Thoreau' s  "decidely  peculiar"  lecture  bewildered 
most  of  New  Bedford,  and  even  how  different  forms  of  commerce  can 
affect  or  even  define  the  nature  and  status  of  a  town. 
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PARALLEL  LIVES:  TOWN  AND  RURAL  HUMBUGS 
by  Barry  Kritzberg 


While  Henry  Thoreau  was  persisting  in  his  experiment  at  front- 
ing the  essential  facts  of  life  at  Walden  Pond,  another  man — born 
in  Connecticut  in  1810,  seven  years  after  Emerson  and  just  seven 
before  Thoreau — plunged  straight  into  the  main  contest  of  American 
life  and  emerged  as  nothing  less  than  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 
His  smart-talking,  fast-dealing  enterprises  made  him  the  delight  of 
an  acquisitive  age.   He  was  a  man  after  the  Yankee  heart,  a  true 
American  folk  hero. 

He  launched  his  incredible  career  as  an  entrepreneurial  showman 
in  the  1830s  (while  young  Henry  Thoreau  was  still  matriculating  at 
Harvard  College)  by  exhibiting  an  aged  black  woman  who  fraudulently 
claimed  to  be  George  Washington's  childhood  nurse.   This  early  epi- 
sode set  the  pattern  for  all  of  the  great  man's  later  ventures  at 
turning  the  bizarre  into  a  profit.   The  fantastic — from  trained 
fleas  to  mermaids — he  discovered  could  always  be  turned  to  account. 
If  it  offered  a  potential  increase  in  gate  receipts,  the  popular 
exhibitor  did  not  hesitate  to  stage  sensational  press  campaigns 
charging  his  own  displays  with  fraud  and  deception.   The  people,  of 
course,  flocked  to  see  for  themselves.   It  was  all  simply  a  matter 
of  good  business. 

The  frenzied  showmanship,  forever  bordering  on  fraud,  made 
Phineas  T.  Barnum  a  wealthy  man  by  the  middle  of  the  1840s.   And, 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Henry  Thoreau  was  retreating  to  Walden 
Pond  for  his  experiment  with  Spartan  simplicities,  P.  T.  Barnum 
began  to  think  seriously  about  pausing  to  reflect  on  his  own 
career,  to  front  the  essential  facts  of  life  as  he  knew  them. 

The  retirement  of  the  great  showman  was  to  be  nearly  as  brief 
as  Henry's  sojourn  at  Walden,  but  Barnum  could  not  launch  his  with- 
drawal as  readily  as  Thoreau  did.   The  large  fortune  Phineas  had 
accumulated  made  him  accustomed  to  standards  of  conspicuous  decency 
which  required  more  than  a  one-room  hut  with  a  view  of  the  lake. 

Beginning  simply  with  a  seventeen-acre  plot  near  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  Barnum' s  quiet  retreat  for  living  the  good  life  was  to 
be  a  three-storied  edifice,  combining  the  grandest  features  of 
Byzantine,  Moorish,  and  Turkish  architecture.   There  was  no  point 
in  retiring,  after  all,  if  one  could  not  secure  the  coveted  leisure 
by  at  least  dazzling  the  neighbors. 

While  Thoreau  was  muddying  his  boots  and  rending  his  clothes  in 
a  vigorous  effort  to  engage  nature  firsthand,  Phineas  ostenta- 
tiously imported  it  for  his  drawing  room.   The  panelled  walls  had 
scenes  depicting  the  four  seasons  in  all  of  the  glory  that 
nineteenth-century  American  art  would  allow;  if  Barnum  wearied  of 
Winter,  he  had  only  to  turn  to  the  other  wall  to  enjoy  Spring  at 
its  finest.   His  private  study  was  brocaded  with  orange  satin  and 
the  adjoining  library  was  furnished  in  "the  Chinese  style."   The 
rest  of  the  interior  was  correspondingly  ornate.   In  designing 
"Iranistan" — as  Barnum  called  his  oriental  villa — convenience  and 
comfort,  of  course,  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.   Yet,  with  an  eye 
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always  on  business,  he  thought  that  "a  pile  of  buildings  of  a  novel 
order  might  indirectly  serve  as  an  advertisement  of  [his]  various 
enterprises." 

Poor  Henry,  meanwhile,  unable  to  appreciate  the  finer  things  of 
life,  had  even  refused  a  kind  lady's  offer  of  a  doormat  for  his 
house  in  the  woods.   He  explained  that  he  had  no  room  for  such  a 
luxury  and,  furthermore,  there  was  no  time  to  spare  for  the  chore 
of  shaking  out  the  dust  from  it.   He  preferred  to  wipe  his  feet  on 
the  sod  before  his  door.   Another  disadvantage  of  Henry's  mode  of 
living  was  his  vulnerability.   Men — and  women  too — might  come  upon 
his  house  at  any  time  and  lure  him  away  from  his  solitude.  Barnum's 
contemplations,  on  the  other  hand,  were  safe  from  such  intrusions, 
for  the  grounds  of  his  estate  were  securely  encircled  by  a  large 
iron  fence. 

Phineas  was  also,  like  Henry,  quite  fond  of  creatures  of  the 
wild.   Barnum  delighted  in  watching  his  reindeer  and  his  elk  cavort 
freely  about  his  landscaped  property.   The  talk  of  all  the  country- 
side, however,  was  the  elephant  (retained  from  an  early  circus 
venture)  which  Barnum  lodged  on  his  estate.  A  six-acre  field,  con- 
veniently adjacent  to  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  line,  was 
set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  animal.   A  keeper,  dressed 
in  oriental  fashion,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  goading  the  beast 
as  near  the  tracks  as  possible  when  a  passenger  train  approached. 
The  elephant  was  another  sensational  means  of  advertising  Barnum's 
New  York  museum.   Even  in  his  "retirement,"  then,  Phineas  was  able 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  publicizing  his  enterprises. 

Some  of  P.  T.  Barnum's  leisurely  hours  at  Iranistan — like  many 
of  Henry's  at  Walden — were  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  With  a 
sharp  eye  for  any  business  opportunity,  Phineas  intended  to  profit 
from  his  "success  story"  in  a  two-fold  way.   There  would  be  money, 
of  course,  from  the  sale  of  his  book,  but  that  would  be  relatively 
insignificant  when  contrasted  with  the  additional  publicity  his 
other  ventures  would  derive  from  its  distribution.   Even  if  con- 
fined to  a  simple  matter-of-fact  recounting  of  deeds,  Barnum's 
autobiography  would  be  fantastic  enough  for  those  with  the  most 
extravagant  tastes.   But,  always  the  showman,  he  had  no  patience 
for  modest  exposition.   If  he  exaggerated,  it  was  only  to  make  the 
story  more  exciting;  if  he  sometimes  disregarded  the  truth,  it  was 
only  because  truth  was  not  the  most  marketable  item.   (Thoreau,  of 
course,  would  be  accused  of  exaggeration  too,  but,  as  he  explained 
in  the  epigraph  to  Walden,  if  he  crowed  as  loudly  as  chanticleer, 
it  was  only  to  wake  his  neighbors  up.) 

The  Life  of  P.  T.  Barnum  was  published  in  1854  and  even  the 
dedication  page  was  used  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  had  a 
museum: 

To  the  Universal  Yankee  Nation,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
Be  One,  I  Dedicate  These  Pages,  Dating  Them  from  the 
American  Museum,  Where  the  Public  First  Smiled  upon  Me, 
and  Where  Henceforth  My  Personal  Exertions  will  be  Devoted 
to  its  Entertainment. 
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The  "Universal  Yankee  Nation",  apparently,  was  flattered  by  the 
compliment,  for  it  was  nearly  as  eager  to  read  his  book  as  it  was 
to  see  Tom  Thumb  or  Jenny  Lind.   And  the  public  that  delighted  in 
the  clever  hoaxes  of  Barnum  the  showman  was  not  likely  to  be  overly 
critical  of  the  amplifications  of  Barnum  the  writer. 

In  the  same  year  that  Barnum1 s  book  was  receiving  popular 
acclaim,  another  book  was  offered  in  the  marketplace  which  seemed 
to  hold  some  promise  of  exotic  adventure:   Henry  Thoreau's  Walden; 
or  Life  in  the  Woods.   It  was  reviewed,  along  with  Barnum' s  autobio- 
graphy, in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  for  March  1855.   The  reviewer 
thought  the  two  books  the  most  remarkable  of  the  season,  although 
he  found  each  man  to  be  an  example  of  two  very  different  styles  of 
chicanery:   the  "town  and  rural  humbugs." 

The  Knickerbocker  critic  admitted  that  Henry  was  "a  bold  and 
original  thinker,"  but  he  thought  the  sale  of  Barnum' s  book  was 
"not,  to  be  sure,  suggestive  of  an  overwhelming  number  of  thinkers 
in  the  country."   Still,  it  was  only  in  a  negative  sense  that 
Walden  could  be  recommended  to  the  public: 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr.  Thoreau  .  .  .  that 
his  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  objects,  compared  with 
their  cost,  for  which  the  world  is  so  assiduously  and 
painfully  laboring,  should  have  received,  so  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  book,  such  an  important,  substantial, 
and  practical  confirmation  in  the  autobiography  of  Barnum. 
If  anything  is  calculated  to  induce  a  man  to  see  how  few 
beans  will  support  animal  life,  we  think  it  is  a  contem- 
plation of  the  career  of  the  great  show-man. 

Although  Walden  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  sales  of  Barnum' s 
book  that  year,  it  had  a  very  definite  allurement  for  some  of  the 
American  reading  public.   If  it  did  not  offer  high  adventure  of  a 
Utopian  existence  on  an  enchanting  south  seas  island  (as  Melville 
had  a  few  years  earlier),  its  title  did  suggest  some  kind  of  adven- 
ture closer  to  home. 

The  reader  who  might  be  attracted  by  an  account  of  life  in  the 
woods  might  be  further  enticed  by  the  title  of  Thoreau's  first  chap- 
ter— "Economy" — for  it  was  a  subject  that  was  dear  to  many  Yankee 
hearts.   And  although  Henry  kept  his  accounts  strictly  (even  down 
to  the  half  and  quarter  cent),  he  did  not  tell  men  how  they  might 
make  a  fortune  by  following  "Barnum' s  rule  for  success  in  Busi- 
ness." It  was  not  an  economy  geared  to  getting  ahead  that  Henry 
preached  in  Walden;  it  was  a  new  economy,  as  alien  to  the  Poor 
Richard-Horatio  Alger  work-hard-and-save-your-pennies-and-you- 
shall-succeed  tradition  as  the  economy  that  Melville  experienced  on 
the  Marquesas. 

The  luxuries  that  men  like  P.  T.  Barnum  were  accumulating,  the 
comforts  of  life  that  most  men  came  to  think  of  as  necessaries, 
were,  for  Thoreau,  "not  only  indispensable,  but  positive  hindrances 
to  the  elevation  of  mankind." 

Henry  relentlessly  confronts  his  readers  with  the  same  stark 
vision  of  the  world  that  Solon  used  to  confound  Croesus  in  all  his 
riches.   The  underlying  reality  of  man's  existence,  no  matter  how 
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much  a  Croesus  or  a  Barnum  may  embroider  it  or  refine  it,  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  it  was  in  Cro-Magnon  days.   Food,  shelter,  and 
heat;  birth,  love,  and  death:  that  is  all  there  is.   It  is  a  harsh 
and  uncomfortable  doctrine  and  most  men  understandably  turn  away 
from  its  gloomy  implications. 

Thoreau  played  the  part  of  Solon  before  a  would-be  generation 
of  Croesuses.   Asked  to  be  a  witness  to  the  great  goodness  in  Amer- 
ica's conspicuous  display  of  wealth,  he  saw  only  that  the  new  lords 
of  creation  had  been  deceived.   His  innocent  eye  could  only  discern 
nakedness  in  what  passed  for  finery  among  his  neighbors.   The  shock 
which  Henry  wished  to  deliver  in  Walden,  however,  was  not  intended 
to  cast  a  gloomy  mantle  of  pessimism  over  all  of  the  enterprises  of 
mankind.   He  sincerely  wished  that  his  neighbors  would  rise  to  a 
higher  and  more  ethereal  life,  for  he  was  convinced,  "both  by  faith 
and  experience,  that  to  maintain  one's  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a 
hard-ship,  but  a  pastime,  if  we  will  live  simply  and  wisely." 

Henry  Thoreau,  then,  would  fain  communicate  to  the  world  his 
most  precious  gift:  he  wished  to  share  with  men  the  very  wealth 
which,  like  P.  T.  Barnum,  he  had  accumulated.   It  was  a  fortune, 
however,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  false,  irrelevant  gospel 
of  creature  comforts.   "The  true  harvest  of  my  daily  life,"  the 
rural  humbug  wrote,  "is  somewhat  as  intangible  and  indescribable  as 
the  tints  of  morning  or  evening.   It  is  a  little  Stardust  caught,  a 
segment  of  the  rainbow  which  I  have  clutched." 


WILLIAM  JONES'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONCORD  IN  1792 
by  Thomas  Blanding 


Histories  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  abound.   From  Lemuel 
Shattuck's  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Concord  (1835)  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  A  Historical  Discourse  before  the  Citizens  of  Concord 
(1835)  to  Ruth  R.  Wheeler's  Concord:  Climate  for  Freedom  (1967)  and 
David  H.  Fischer's  Concord:  The  Social  History  of  a  New  England 
Town,  1750-1850  (1984),  scholars,  patriots,  and  visionaries  alike 
have  told  the  tale  of  this  famous  town.   Among  the  earliest  histori- 
cal surveys  of  Concord  is  a  little  known  essay  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections  (Boston,  1806), 
pages  237-242,  entitled  "A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Town  of 
Concord,  August  20th,  1792.   Presented  by  Mr.  William  Jones,  stu- 
dent of  Harvard  College."  Reprinted  below,  Jones's  essay  is  a 
survey  of  the  natural  features,  social  institutions,  and  political 
history  of  the  town.   Robert  Gross,  author  of  The  Minutemen  and 
Their  World  (1976),  has  likened  Jones's  description  to  "a  present- 
day  Chamber  of  Commerce  pamphlet." 
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William  Jones  was  born  in  Concord  on  September  15,  1772,  the 
only  son  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Hepzibah  Jones.   Samuel  was  a  black- 
smith whose  house  and  shop  stood  on  the  river  side  of  Main  Street, 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Milldam,  the  commercial  center 
of  the  town.   Captain  Jones  owned  and  cultivated  acres  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.   William  grew  up  in  circumstances,  then,  which 
made  him  aware  of  both  the  agricultural  and  mercantile  interests  of 
his  enterprising  hometown. 

William  entered  Harvard  College  in  1789,  where,  in  his  Junior 
year,  he  wrote  "A  Topographical  Description  of  Concord."  He  read 
law  with  Jonathan  Fay  and,  after  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1793, 
began  the  practice  of  law  from  an  office  on  the  Milldam.   Reverend 
Grindall  Reynolds,  in  a  brief  memoir  of  Jones  written  in  1871, 
reports  with  a  clergyman's  emphasis:   "While  here,  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  wild  and  dissipated  young  man,  who  spent  more 
time  in  sowing  wild  oats  than  in  digging  down  to  the  roots  of  legal 
knowledge."  One  of  many  stories  circulated  about  Jones  concerns 
the  subterfuge  he  adopted  upon  his  being  suspended  from  college. 
He  wrote  his  father  that  his  fellow-students  had  elected  him  to 
represent  Harvard  College  in  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts.  Reverend  Reynolds  relates: 

The  father  was  highly  tickled  thereat,  and  actually  paid 
the  bills,  while  the  son  boarded  in  style  at  a  tavern  in 
Boston  all  winter.   To  keep  up  the  illusion,  whenever  any 
Concord  people  came  to  Boston,  he  hung  round  the  State 
House,  apparently  full  of  business. 

Nevertheless,  Jones's  capers  did  not  keep  him  from  winning  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Concord  community.   Not  only  his  "Topo- 
graphical Description"  but  a  4th  of  July  oration  delivered  in  1795 
received  the  accolades  of  his  neighbors.   In  1798  Jones  married 
Mary  Brown,  the  daughter  of  Reuben  Brown,  whose  children  always 
moved  in  the  first  circle  of  the  town.   That  same  year,  William  was 
elected  to  the  Social  Circle  in  Concord,  a  prestigious  club  to 
which  both  his  father  and  father-in-law  belonged  and  which  William 
had  praised  in  his  "Topographical  Description."  William  and  his 
wife  moved  to  Norridgewock,  Maine,  along  the  Kennebec  River,  in 
1801.   He  prospered  there,  becoming  clerk  of  courts  in  Somerset 
County  and  brigadier- general  in  the  Maine  militia.   He  died  at 
Norridgewock  on  January  10,  1813,  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  is 
buried  in  Concord. 

Henry  Thoreau  read  William  Jones's  "Topographical  Description" 
in  the  fall  of  1849  while  ransacking  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Collections  for  historical  materials  to  use  in  his  "Cape 
Cod"  lectures.   Thoreau  copied  into  his  Journal  Jones's  description 
of  a  pitch-pine  tree  standing  in  fifty  feet  of  water  at  White  Pond. 
This  peculiar  phenomenon  had  intrigued  Thoreau  since  the  preceding 
spring,  when  he  had  interviewed  the  man  who  had  gotten  out  this 
tree  ten  or  fifteen  years  before.   Thoreau' s  full  account  of  this 
anomaly,  and  his  extract  from  Jones,  may  be  found  in  "The  Ponds" 
chapter  of  Walden. 
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There  is  another  connection  between  Henry  Thoreau  and  William 
Jones.   When  Samuel  Jones  died  in  1812,  his  son  inherited  the  Con- 
cord farm.   After  William's  death  the  next  year,  the  property  was 
sold  at  auction.   Eventually,  Josiah  Davis  acquired  that  part  of 
the  estate  across  the  street  from  the  Jones  house  and,  sometime 
between  1819  and  1830,  built  a  house  on  the  lot.   In  the  fall  of 
1849,  the  same  season  Thoreau  discovered  Jones's  "Topographical  Des- 
cription," Henry's  father  bought  the  Davis  house  and  Henry  moved 
into  the  chamber  in  the  west  garret.   Across  the  street,  in  the  old 
Jones  homestead,  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau' s  favorite  walking  compan- 
ion, took  up  residence  and  Henry  kept  his  boat  moored  under  the 
willows  along  the  river  at  the  end  of  Channing' s  garden.   Thus, 
from  common  ground,  William  Jones  and  Henry  Thoreau  had  the  same 
topographical  view  of  Concord. 


A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  of  the  Town  of  CONCORD, 

August  20th,  1792.   Presented  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  JONES, 

student  of  Harvard  College. 


SITUATION.]   CONCORD  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  is  situ- 
ated 19  miles  distant  from  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  bears  W. 
about  33°  N.  and  is  in  N.  Latitude  42°,  25',  and  in  Longitude  3°, 
46',  E.  from  Philadelphia.   It  lies  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

EXTENT  AND  BOUNDARIES.]   This  town  was  originally  six  miles 
square.  Afterwards  it  was  increased  by  a  grant  from  the  General 
Court  to  nearly  twelve  miles.   But  since  that  time  a  consider- 
able* part  has  been  taken  from  it,  and  incorporated  into  other 
towns.   So  that  at  present,  the  town  is  not  so  large  as  at  first;   / 
and  the  form  of  it  is  very  irregular.   It  is  now  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  Carlisle  and  Bedford;  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  Lincoln;  on 
the  S.  and  S.W.  by  Sudbury;  and  on  the  W.  by  Acton. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS.]   The  soil  is  various;  consisting  of 
rocky,  sandy,  and  moist  land;  but  it  is  in  general  fertile.   This 
is  an  excellent  township  for  grain  and  hay.   Rye  is  raised  here  and 
Indian  corn,  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  but  to 
afford  considerable  for  market.   The  pasture  land  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  meadow  land  and  other  soil;  but  the  principal  farmers 
own  pastures  back  in  the  country,  where  they  fatten  their  beef,  and 
pasture  their  young  cattle.   Hemp  thrives  here;  and  flax  succeeds 


The  most  of  Bedford,  incorporated  Sept.  23d,  1789.   The 

whole  of  Acton,  incorporated  July  3d,  1735.  The  greater  part  of 

Lincoln,  incorporated  April  19th,  1754.   And  the  chief  of  Carlisle, 
incorporated  April  28th,  1780. 
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so  well,  that  a  gentleman  a  year  or  two  since,  raised  a  thousand 
weight  from  two  acres  of  ground.   All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced here  in  abundance;  and  this  town  is  remarkable  for  raising 
great  quantities  of  onions,  which  is  a  proof  of  an  excellent  soil. 
Fruits  of  almost  all  sorts  except  apples,  are  scarce;  of  these  con- 
siderable cider  is  annually  made. 

HILLS  AND  WOODS.]   This  town  contains  no  hills  of  consequence 
except  Nassinutt,  in  the  north  west  part  of  the  town,  and  a  ridge 
which  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  town  along  the  east  road  about 
a  mile,  and  on  the  north  about  half  a  mile;  which,  being  very  bar- 
ren and  sandy,  renders  the  road  beneath  in  dry  weather  very  dusty; 
but  in  winter  it  secures  the  traveller,  and  the  inhabitants  on  the 
road  from  the  northern  blast.   There  are  also  a  number  of  gentle 
risings,  which  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  variegate 
the  scene  and  beautify  the  prospect.   The  town  is  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  wood,  consisting  of  pine,  oak,  walnut,  birch,  and 
maple;  there  are  likewise  many  ash,  elm,  locust,  and  button  trees. 

RIVERS.]   Concord  river  running  north,  divides  the  town  into 
two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  leaving  the  meeting-house  about  half  a 
mile  on  the  south.   It  takes  its  rise  in  Hopkinton,  on  the  south 
west  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  runs  through  Framingham, 
where  it  receives  a  considerable  addition  from  the  ponds,  and 
through  Sudbury  into  Concord;  whence  it  takes  its  course  through 
Bedford  and  Billerica,  and  empties  itself  at  Tewksbury  into  the 
Merrimac.   This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  its  cur- 
rent, which  by  the  eye  is  scarcely  perceivable.   At  low  water  mark 
it  is  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  deep.   The  north  river  rises  in  Westborough  and  Graf- 
ton, and  running  through  Marlborough,  Stow,  and  Acton,  discharges 
itself  into  Concord  river,  through  its  northern  bank,  about  the 
centre  of  its  progress  through  the  town.   Both  rivers  overflow 
their  banks  after  any  considerable  rain;  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  snow  melts,  they  cover  the  neighbouring  meadows, 
which  are  very  extensive.   At  such  times,  in  many  places,  Concord 
river  is  near  a  mile  in  width;  and  when  viewed  from  the  town  makes 
a  fine  appearance. 

PONDS.]   There  are  three  considerable  ponds  in  the  town;  one 
called  Fairhaven  pond,  which  lies  about  two  miles  south  west  of  the 
meeting-house;  another  called  Walden  pond  in  the  south  east  part  of 
the  town;  and  the  other  is  called  White  pond,  likewise  in  the  south- 
erly part  of  the  town.   Each  of  these  ponds  is  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.   In  the  middle  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen,  when  the 
water  is  very  low,  a  tree  which  appears  as  if  it  grew  in  the  place 
where  it  now  stands,  although  the  roots  are  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water;  the  top  of  this  tree  is  broken  off;  and,  at 
that  place  measures  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.   The  water  of  this 
pond  has  a  remarkable  crystalline  appearance,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  takes  its  name.   There  is  a  mill  pond  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  which  is  about  eighty  rods  long  and  thirty  wide.   It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  lying  north  and  south.   The  ends 
are  wharfed  with  stone,  and  the  pond  is  surrounded  with  handsome 
buildings . 
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FISH.]  In  the  spring  of  the  year  shad  and  alewives  are  caught; 
and  at  all  times  the  ponds  and  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  perch, 
ruffs,  pike,  shiners,  pouts,  eels,  suckers,  and  cheven. 

MILLS  AND  MANUFACTORIES.]   There  are  four  grist  mills,  two 
fulling  mills,  and  two  pot  and  pearl  ash  works. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.]   Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Prison,  the 
Court-house,  and  the  Meeting-house.   The  prison  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  state.   It  was  built  of  stone  in  the  year  1789.   It  is  sixty 
five  feet  in  length,  thirty  two  in  breadth,  three  stories  high,  and 
contains  eighteen  apartments,  one  of  which  is  the  dungeon.   The 
ground  floors  are  nearly  eight  feet  thick  of  stone  and  lime.   On 
the  front  of  the  building  there  is  a  stone  stair  case,  with  two 
flights  of  steps,  which  communicate  with  the  second  story.   There 
is  a  brook  which  runs  under  the  building  and  cleanses  it.   The  roof 
is  slated,  and  has  a  pyramid  upon  it,  with  a  Venetian  window.   The 
Meeting-house  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mill 
pond.   It  is  large,  and  was  repaired  in  an  elegant  manner  last 
year.   The  steeple  is  handsome,  and  from  the  balcony  there  is  a 
very  fine  prospect.   The  town  below,  the  rivers  meandering  through 
the  meadows,  and  the  distant  hills  rising  one  above  another,  form  a 
landscape  not  easily  painted. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES.]   Most  of  the  roads  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex  to  Boston,  lead  through  Concord,  and  are 
generally  in  good  repair.   A  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  few  rods  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  was 
lately  erected  a  very  handsome  bridge,  after  the  manner  of  Charles 
river  bridge;  being  two  hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
wide,  supported  by  twelve  piers.   Said  bridge  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  individuals,  for  the  use  of  the  publick.   A  few 
rods  below  this  bridge  stands  the  famous  north  bridge,  about  a 
hundred  feet  long,  where  the  Americans  first  engaged  the  British 
troops,  several  of  whom  lie  buried  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
There  are  three  other  bridges  in  the  town  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  north  bridge,  which  being  painted  and        / 
ornamented  with  rails,  posts,  and  balls,  make  a  handsome 
appearance. 

EMPLOYMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS.]   The  greatest  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  are  farmers,  especially  on  the  exterior 
parts  of  it.   But  in  the  centre  there  are  a  number  of  professional 
men  and  traders,  who  transact  considerable  business;  there  are  but 
few  towns  in  the  country  where  every  mechanical  branch  of  business 
is  carried  on  with  greater  skill  or  industry.   There  is  a  pretty 
library  belonging  to  a  company,  the  books  of  which  were  raised  by 
subscription.   An  association  is  established  called  the  Social 
Club,  who  meet  once  a  week  at  each  other's  houses.   This  club  is 
founded  upon  principles,  and  governed  by  rules,  that  are  admirably 
promotive  of  the  social  affections  and  useful  improvements.   Upon 
the  whole,  this  town  is  in  a  very  prosperous  situation.   The  people 
are  very  industrious,  enterprising,  hospitable  and  patriotick. 

CLIMATE  AND  POPULATION.]   The  town,  being  surrounded  with 
hills,  appears  as  you  approach  it,  to  lie  low,  from  which  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  rivers,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  meadow 
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grounds,  which  lie  upon  the  rivers,  persons*  unacquainted  with  the 
town  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  place;  but 
facts  however  prove  the  contrary.   Those  diseases,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  low  marshy  soils,  are  seldom  or  never  known  here.   The  town 
contains  1590  inhabitants,  75  of  whom  are  seventy  years  of  age  and 
upwards.   Since  the  year  1738  there  have  been  2456  personst  bap- 
tized.  On  an  average  for  thirteen  years  past,  about  17  persons 
have  died  annually,  making  222  in  the  whole  number;  97  of  whom  were 
70  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  will  appear  by  the  adjoining  bill 
of  mortality.   There  are  in  the  town  225  dwelling  houses,  60  of 
which  are  within  half  a  mile  of  the  meeting-house. 

A  bill  of  Mortality  and  a  list  of  Baptisms,  for  thirteen  years, 
taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  Rev.  EZRA  RIPLEY. 


70  yrs 
&  up. 


80  & 
up. 


90  & 
up. 


Baptised 


A.D.  (Whole  number 

1779  ' died  were 

1780  

1781  

1782  

1783  

1784 

1785  

1786  

1787  

1788  

1789  

1790  

1791  


12,  of  whom 

10 
15 
18 
24 
17 
18 
18 
12 
19 
16 
26 
17 


34 

30 
34 
28 
28 
43 
31 
41 
20 
26 
20 
21 
29 


Whole  number  222 


59 
38 


30 


395 


97 
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There  are  two  grave  yards  in  the  town,  which  are  very  full 
of  grave  stones,  from  which  circumstance  travellers  are  led  to 
consider  the  climate  in  an  unfavorable  point  of  view;  but  it  might 
be  remembered,  that  before  the  incorporation  of  the  several  towns 
of  Bedford,  Acton,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle,  all  the  dead  within  those 
districts  were  buried  within  these  two  grave  yards. 

Reckoning  those  which  were  born  in  these  parts  of  the  towns 
that  have  since  been  incorporated  with  other  towns. 

It  is  judged  that  about  three  fourths  of  the  children  born  in 
the  town  are  baptised. 
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HISTORY.]   Sometime  in  the  year  1635,  Musquetequid  was  pur- 
chased of  the  natives,  and  called  Concord,  on  account  of  the  peace- 
able manner  in  which  it  was  obtained,  as  appears  by  the  testimony 
of  two  settlers,  William  Buttrick  and  Richard  Rice,  and  two 
Indians,  Jehojakin  and  Jethro.*  They  unitedly  testify  and  say, 
"That  they  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  bargain  for  the  town 
of  Concord.   That  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkely,  Mr.  Simon 
Willard,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  others,  did  purchase  of 
Squaw  Sachem,  Tahattawan  and  Nimrod,  a  tract  of  land  six  miles 
square,  the  centre  being  the  place  (or  near)  where  the  bargain  was 
made.   That  said  Willard  and  others  did  pay  for  said  land  in  wampam 
peague,  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cotton  cloth,  and  chintz,  to  the 
said  Indians.   And  that  Wappacowet,  husband  to  squaw  Sachem, 
received  a  suit  of  cotton  cloth,  a  hat,  a  white  linen  band,  shoes, 
stockings,  and  a  great  coat,  on  account  of  said  bargain.   That  in 
the  conclusion,  the  Indians  declared  they  were  satisfied,  and  that 
the  English  were  welcome.  ["] 

The  town  was  incorporated  Sept.  3,  1635,  and  was  the  first 
settlement,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  in  New  Eng- 
land.  The  settlers  never  had  any  contest  with  the  Indians,  nor 
were  there  ever  by  them  but  three  persons  killed  within  the  limits 
of  the  town.   It  is  supposed,  "That  the  cause  of  their  quietness 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  full  satisfaction  that  they 
received  at  the  time  of  purchase."  The  General  Court  have  repeat- 
edly set  in  this  town,  as  did  the  Provincial  Congress  in  the  year 
1774;  and  of  late  years,  three  fifths  of  the  courts  of  justice  in 
the  county  have  done  the  same. 

A  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  being 
deposited  here,  induced  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  British 
troops  at  Boston,  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  to  send  a 
detachment  to  destroy  them.   Who,  after  they  had  thrown  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  flour  and  ammunition  into  the  millpond,  knocked 
off  the  trunnions,  and  burnt  the  carriages  of  several  field  pieces, 
and  committed  other  outrages,  were  opposed  at  the  North  bridge  by 
the  militia  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns;  and  after  a  short 
engagement,  in  which  several  on  both  sides  were  slain,  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  with  great  precipitation. 

While  the  troops  were  in  town,  they  fired  the  court  house,  in 
the  garret  of  which  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  powder.   This 
fire,  by  the  intercession  of  one  Mrs.  Moulton,  a  woman  of  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  the  troops  extinguished;  otherwise,  the  houses 
adjoining,  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der.  Indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  surprising  presence  of  mind,  which  protected 
them  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiery,  and,  in  a  great  measure. 


These  depositions  are  recorded  in  the  town  books  of  Concord, 
instead  of  the  first  records  which  were  burnt. 

A  number  of  these  facts  were  taken  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ripley's 
sermon,  preached  at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting-house,  in  January 
last. 
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defeated  the  design  of  the  expedition.  A  tavern  keeper,  whose 
house  they  came  to  plunder,  declared  in  a  spirited  manner,  that 
they  should  not  take  the  least  article  without  paying  for  it.   A 
gentleman  who  is  now  in  town,  and  had  at  that  time  the  super int en- 
dance  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  public  stores,  preserved 
the  same  by  an  innocent  evasion,  which  few  in  his  situation  would 
have  dared  to  attempt.  When  the  troops  came  to  his  door,  he 
appeared  to  be  very  complaisant,  invitd  them  in,  told  them  he  was 
glad  to  see  them,  asked  them  to  sit  and  eat  some  bread  and  cheese, 
and  drink  some  cider,  which  they  did.   After  this,  they  went  out 
doors,  and  were  about  to  break  open  his  corn  house.   He  called  to 
them  to  stop,  and  not  to  trouble  themselves  to  split  the  door;  if 
they  would  wait  a  minute,  he  would  fetch  the  keys,  and  open  it 
himself,  which  he  did.   There  being  a  large  quantity  of  flour  in 
the  corn  house,  belonging  to  the  public,  he  says,  "Gentlemen,  I  am 
a  miller,  I  improve  those  mills  yonder,  by  which  I  get  my  living, 
and  every  gill  of  this  flour,"  at  the  same  time  putting  his  hand 
upon  a  bag  of  flour,  that  was  really  his  own,  "I  raised  and  manu- 
factured on  my  own  farm,  and  it  is  all  my  own;  this  is  my  store 
house,  I  keep  my  flour  here,  until  such  a  time  as  I  can  make  a 
market  for  it."  Upon  this,  the  commanding  officer  says,  "Well,  I 
believe  you  are  a  pretty  honest  old  chap,  you  don't  look  as  if  you 
could  do  any  body  much  hurt,  and  we  won't  meddle  with  you." — Then 
he  ordered  his  men  to  march.   By  this,  and  several  other  such 
instances  of  policy  and  resolution,  but  few  of  the  public  stores 
were  destroyed. 


ALCOTT'S  DOCTRINE  OF  HUMAN  CULTURE 
by  Michael  Thurston 


We  know  Bronson  Alcott  the  teacher,  the  innovator  of  classroom 
teachiing  techniques.   In  his  work  we  see  the  educational  system 
his  daughter  Louisa  May  Alcott  presented  in  Little  Men.  We  also 
know  Alcott  the  mystic,  "the  magnificent  dreamer,  brooding  as  ever, 
on  the  renewal  or  reedification  of  the  social  fabric  after  ideal 
law."(l)   The  image  often  presented  is  reminiscent  of  the  opinion 
shared  by  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  that  Alcott  seemed  to  have  "wandered 
in  from  another  world,  a  little  dazed  and  inarticulate,  but  none 
the  less  luminous. "(2)   There  is,  though,  some  good  solid  philoso- 
phy beneath  the  perceptions  we  have  of  Alcott,  some  150  year  after 
his  Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospels  appeared.   Alcott 
was  driven  since  his  youth  by  the  seemingly  insoluble  conflict 
between  the  deep  religious  faith  he  learned  from  his  family  and  the 
ideas  of  human  worth  and  perfectability  that  came  out  of  the 
Enlightenment.   Through  his  wide  reading  and  his  personal  experi- 
ence, he  arrived  at  a  theory  which  seemed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
reconciling  rational  faith  in  man  and  faith  in  (and  emotional 
reliance  upon)  an  eternal  deity. 
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(From  a  portrait  by  Mrs,  Hildreth  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.) 
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In  1835  Alcott  discovered  the  path  to  a  reconciliation  of 
religion  and  reason.   In  July  of  that  year  he  met  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  became,  by  degrees,  a  part  of  the  informal  collection 
of  thinkers  known  as  Transcendentalists.   The  Transcendentalists, 
like  Alcott,  "sought  to  combine  the  mystical,  emotional  element  of 
the  old  Puritan  faith  with  Enlightenment  rationalism's  celebration 
of  human  worth  and  dignity. "(3)   Their  basic  premise  was  best 
defined  perhaps  by  Emerson  in  his  lecture,  "The  Transcendentalist": 

It  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  audience  that  the  Idealism  of 
the  present  day  acquired  the  name  Transcendental  from  the 
use  of  the  term  by  Immanuel  Kant,  of  Konigsberg,  who  replied 
to  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  Locke  ...  by  showing  that 
there  was  a  very  important  class  of  ideas  or  imperative 
forms,  which  did  not  come  by  experience,  but  through  which 
experience  was  acquired,  that  these  were  intuitions  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  he  denominated  them  Trans cendent al  forms. (A) 

Dissatisfied  with  "the  thin  porridge  or  cold  tea  of  Unitarianism, " 
Emerson  and  the  others  desired  a  more  authentic  religious  experi- 
ence.  With  their  own  religious  beliefs  as  a  starting  point,  the 
Transcendentalists  absorbed  Kant's  ideas,  through  Coleridge's  Aids 
to  Reflection,  and  Plato's  ideas,  and  developed  a  philosophy  which 
emphasized  a  quest  for  truth,  in  the  shape  of  Kant's  Transcendental 
forms,  based  on  individual  intuition  and  interaction  with  the  omni- 
present divinity. (5)   Once  Alcott  met  and  spoke  with  these  people, 
it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  realize  that  he  had,  unknowingly, 
been  a  Transcendentalist  for  some  time.   Alcott  was  familiar  with 
Coleridge's  influential  Aids  to  Reflection  and  the  Platonism  of 
Thomas  Taylor  and  others.   In  the  Transcendentalists  he  found 
confirmation  of  the  validity  of  his  interpretations  of  those  philos- 
ophies and  his  incorporation  of  key  ideas  into  his  own  theories. 
His  interactions  with  this  group  also  provided  intellectual  stimula- 
tion and  a  receptive  and  interested  sounding  board  for  his  ideas. 

The  ex-ministers  in  the  group  knew  the  work  of  such  mystics  as 
Swedenborg,  Fichte,  and  Schelling.   They  introduced  Alcott  to  these 
ideas  and  these  principles  became  an  integral  part  of  his  thought. 
Mysticism  came  to  be,  finally,  Alcott 's  defining  quality: 

Instead  of  seeking  wisdom  by  intellectual  processes  .  .  . 
he  appeals  at  once  to  the  testimony  of  the  Consciousness, 
claims  immediate  insight,  and  .  .  .  announces  a  truth  he 
has  seen. (6) 

The  sympathy  of  the  Transcendentalists  for  his  ideas  buoyed 
Alcott 's  own  confidence  in  them.   There  were,  of  course,  some  dis- 
agreements.  Alcott  was  the  leading  challenger  of  church  doctrine 
among  the  group. (7)   While  they  often  agreed  with  his  statements  to 
a  point,  most  of  the  Transcendentalists  saw  something  "of  the 
impractical,  even  the  ridiculous"  in  Alcott. (8)   As  the  extreme,  he 
caused  them  to  more  closely  examine  their  own  ideas  so  as  not  to 
follow  him  "to  positions  both  dangerous  and  indefensible. " (9)   The 
cohesion  of  this  group  which  had  formed  to  expound  the  "newness"  in 
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theology  and  philosophy,  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  among 
them,  convinced  Alcott  that  the  ideas  they  shared  were  the  basis  of 
a  unified  movement.   Transcendentalism  he  felt,  "was  imminently 
going  to  change  the  world. "(10)   It  would  be  a  mainspring  of 
reform.  Alcott1 s  desire  to  translate  the  "newness"  into  practical 
reform  and  his  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  Temple  School  in 
Boston,  the  forum  in  which  he  was  implementing  his  pedagogical 
innovations,  prompted  him  to  attempt  to  spread  his  ideas  more 
widely.   Late  in  1836  he  published  the  first  volume  of  Conversa- 
tions with  Children  on  the  Gospels,  intended  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  "special  insight  of  children  into  the  workings  of  the  spirit," 
as  well  as  of  the  new  methods  of  teaching  that  were  employed  at  the 
Temple  School. (11)   For  our  purposes,  the  real  importance  of  the 
volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  included  as  a  preface  an  essay 
which  Alcott  had  published  earlier  that  year  in  pamphlet  form. 
"Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Human  Culture"  is  a  manifesto  of 
Alcott' s  philosophy  as  of  1836.   It  received  little  attention 
except  from  Emerson,  who  said  it  was  "full  of  profound  anticipa- 
tions, "(12)  and  Thoreau,  who  recommended  it  as  an  introduction  to 
Transcendentalism. (13)   The  essay  is  well  worth  analyzing  because 
it  contains  the  seminal  ideas  of  Alcott' s  philosophy  of  Human 
Culture. 

"Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Human  Culture"  is  one  of  several 
works  in  which  Alcott  tried  to  provide  a  distilled,  powerful  state- 
ment of  his  brand  of  Transcendentalism.   "Orphic  Sayings,"  another 
such  attempt,  was  called  "meaningless,  even  absurd,"  by  many 
readers  because  it  lacked  the  unity  necessary  to  tie  together  ideas 
in  a  system  and  contained  what  Emerson  called  inveterate  faults, 
"airiness,  verbosity,  and  lack  of  concreteness."(14)   Unfortunate- 
ly, the  earlier  essay  suffers  from  these  faults  as  well.   The 
organization  of  the  piece  is  esoteric.   The  essay  is  divided  under 
subheadings  between  which  there  is  no  transition  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  perceive  the  flow  of  Alcott' s  logic.   The  language  of 
the  essay  is  laden  with  religious  terminology  and  passionate  exhor- 
tation.  One  is  quite  justified  in  calling  the  piece  a  sermon. 
Alcott  thought  of  himself  as  a  prophet,  the  harbinger  of  a  new  age 
to  be  ushered  in  by  Transcendentalism. (15)   This  essay  is  an  articu- 
lation of  the  philosophical  and  spiritual  content  of  that  new  age. 

Given  the  rather  muddled  organization  of  the  essay,  it  is  con- 
venient to  use  the  terms  of  the  title  as  a  starting  place  for  the 
analysis  of  the  work.   Alcott' s  choice  of  the  word  "doctrine"  is 
important.   Because  of  his  sense  of  mission  and  his  peculiar  image 
of  himself  as  a  prophet,  Alcott  is  not  proposing  a  "theory"  or 
"approach."  By  "doctrine"  he  means  a  religious  tenet  or  dogma: 
"It  is  the  mission  of  this  age  to  revive  this  idea,  give  it  cur- 
rency, and  reinstate  it  in  the  faith  of  men. "(16)   Alcott  adds 
force  to  this  exposition  of  doctrine  by  criticizing  the  society  to 
which  it  is  addressed.   The  idea  of  Human  Culture,  "so  clearly 
announced,  and  so  fully  demonstrated  in  the  being  and  life  of 
Jesus,  has  made  but  little  evidence  in  the  minds  of  men."   "We 
have,"  Alcott  writes,  "neither  great  men  nor  good  institutions." 
Children  come  out  of  the  poor  education  system  "destitute  of  that 
high  principle,  and  those  simple  aims,  that  alone  ennoble  human 
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nature."  He  criticizes  the  existing  epistemology  and  theology  on 
the  grounds  that  neither  has  realized  the  true  importance  of  Jesus 
and  the  principle  of  Human  Culture  that  he  epitomized.   "It  has  not 
become,"  he  writes,  "the  ground  and  law  of  human  consciousness. 
They  have  not  married  their  nature  to  it  by  a  living  faith."  He 
adds,  "Disowning  him  in  their  minds,  unable  to  grasp  his  Idea,  they 
have  deified  him  in  their  hearts.   They  have  worshipped  the  Holi- 
ness which  they  could  not  define."   Since  the  cause  of  these  prob- 
lems is  the  misapprehension  of  the  idea  of  Human  Culture,  the 
solution  lies  in  the  revival  of  that  idea.   This  is  the  doctrine 
that  Alcott  advocates  in  the  essay. 

The  word  "discipline"  is  meant  here  in  two  senses:  the  mental 
discipline  of  the  mystic  and  the  vocation  of  fostering  and  nurtur- 
ing the  development  of  Genius.  Alcott  calls  the  first  of  these 
"Faith,"  the  second,  "Human  Culture."   Institutions  of  learning, 
Alcott  writes,  have  built  their  discipline  on  "shallow  principles." 
Teaching  is  uninspired  and  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  coercion 
of  mind  and  body  to  conform  to  socially  prescribed  standards.   The 
discipline  that  must  be  developed  in  children  instead  is  "the  will 
of  an  Idea":  "To  work  worthily,  man  must  aspire  worthily."   It  is 
the  intellectual  strength  required  for  such  aspirations  that  must 
be  developed,  for  "without  this  faith,  an  Idea  works  no  good." 
This  faith  "is  the  possession  of  all  who  apprehend  Ideas,"  espe- 
cially the  most  important  idea,  Genius.   Alcott 's  solution  to  the 
lack  of  such  faith  that  he  sees  in  society  is  his  concept  of  Human 
Culture. 

The  meanings  of  the  two  terms,  Genius  and  Human  Culture,  form 
the  crux  of  the  essay.   The  term  "Genius"  is  borrowed  from 
Coleridge  and  is  related  to  the  Romantic  concept  of  childhood 
associated  with  William  Blake.  Alcott  calls  Genius  "the  free  and 
harmonious  play  of  all  the  faculties  of  a  human  being,  .  .  .  human 
nature  rising  superior  to  things  .  .  .  and  transfiguring  them  into 
the  image  of  its  own  spiritual  idea."  Genius  is  the  residue  of 
each  individual's  primordial  experience  of  the  infinite,  "an  origi- 
nal, indestructable  element  of  every  spirit."   It  is  "the  Divine 
Idea  of  a  Man."  This  Genius,  however,  is  "encumbered  by  the  gluts 
of  the  appetites,  sunk  in  the  corporeal  senses,"  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Plotinus's  "Soul"  is  bound  up  in  the  inferior  body.   Genius 
must  be  tempted  forth,  drawn  out  of  the  worldly  concerns  that  cloud 
it.   So  long  as  man  is  unconscious  of  the  divinity  that  resides  in 
each  person,  he  is  incomplete,  incapable  of  realizing  his  position 
as  "rightful  Sovereign  of  the  Earth,  fitted  to  subdue  all  things  to 
himself  and  to  know  of  no  superior  save  God."  The  process  by  which 
man  can  be  made  to  recognize  the  divinity  within  is  Human  Culture: 

Human  Culture  is  the  art  of  revealing  to  a  man  the  true 
Idea  of  his  Being — his  endowments — his  possessions — and 
of  fitting  him  to  use  these  for  the  growth,  and  perfection 
of  the  Spirit  ...  it  seeks  to  realize  in  the  Soul  the 
Image  of  its  Creator. 

It  is  this  concept  that  Alcott  offers  as  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems he  has  pointed  out.   Human  Culture,  the  unfolding  of  the 
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hidden  divinity,  the  Genius,  within  each  person  is  the  "divine  Art, 
including  all  others,  or  subordinating  them  to  its  Idea,"  and  it  is 
best  seen  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus: 

His  achievements  are  a  glimpse  of  the  Apotheosis  of 
Humanity.   They  are  a  glorious  unfolding  of  the  God  like 
in  man.   They  disclose  the  Idea  of  Spirit. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Alcott  admired  Jesus;  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  he  used  the  Gospels  as  textbooks.   He  writes  of  them 
here  as  "those  Records  wherein  his  [Jesus' s]  career  is  delineated 
with  so  much  fidelity,  simplicity,  and  truth."  They  are  valuable 
not  only  as  a  "fit  Text-Book  for  the  study  of  Spirit,"  but,  even 
more  important,'  "they  are  a  specimen  also  of  the  true  method  of 
instruction."  Teachers  should  teach,  Alcott  writes,  as  Jesus 
taught:   "From  facts  and  objects  the  most  familiar,  he  slid  easily 
and  simply  into  the  highest  and  holiest  themes.  .  .  .  Conversation 
was  the  form  of  utterance  he  sought."  Jesus  exercised  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  education  which  woke  the  Genius  of  the  soul.   Alcott' s 
Human  Culture  is  simply  that  idea  of  education.   The  method  of 
instruction  described  and  explained  in  Record  of  a  School  could 
easily  be  the  one  described  above  and  attributed  to  Jesus. 
Teachers,  Alcott  wrote, 

alone  can  pierce  the  customs  and  conventions  that  hide  the 
Soul  from  itself  .  .  .  They  revive  in  Humanity  the  lost 
idea  of  its  destiny  and  reveal  its  fearful  endowments. 
They  indicate  the  divinity  of  man's  nature. 

The  mystery,  the  question  of  how  to  realize  the  great  potential  in 
man,  is  solved:  "This  is  but  the  unfolding  of  human  nature  in  its 
fullness;  working  free  of  every  encumbrance,  by  possessing  itself." 

Alcott  resolved  in  the  idea  of  Human  Culture  the  conflict  that 
had  concerned  him  since  youth.   This  synthesis  of  Christian  ethics, 
Neo-Platonic  metaphysics,  and  practical  observation  yielded  an 
acceptable  answer  to  the  problem  of  reconciling  religious  faith  and 
rationalism.   That  answer  was  the  concept  of  self-knowledge  and 
self-possession  that  depended  upon  a  combination  of  individual 
intuition  of  the  underlying  divinity  and  rational  observation  of 
observable  phenomena.   The  idea  of  Human  Culture  is  the  centerpiece 
of  Alcott' s  philosophy.   By  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
essay  on  Human  Culture,  he  had  "appropriated  the  main  elements  of 
his  philosophy,"  among  them  the  doctrine  of  Human  Culture. (17)   The 
reconciliation  Alcott  strove  for  is  found  in  the  idea  of  a  transcen- 
dental process  through  which  the  divinity  within  each  person  is 
unfolded.   The  God  that  Alcott  so  desperately  needed  could  exist 
within  this  concept,  and  the  potential  for  human  perfectibility 
could  as  well. 

The  transcendental  character  of  this  philosophy  is  seen  in  its 
fundamental  emphasis:   Self-reliance,  the  idea  of  a  search  for 
truth  through  individual  intuition,  the  function  of  the  material 
world,  or  Nature,  all  characteristics  of  Transcendentalism,  are 
found  in  the  doctrine  of  Human  Culture.   The  pantheistic  idea  of 
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divinity  in  all  things  appears  in  the  mainstream  of  Transcendental- 
ism as  well  as  in  Alcott's  essay.   The  central  difference  between 
that  mainstream,  perhaps  best  articulated  by  Emerson,  and  Alcott's 
brand  of  Transcendentalism  lies  in  divergent  attitudes  toward 
Nature.   Emerson  saw  Nature  as  the  locus  of  a  "transcendental 
Spirit,"  and  thought  man  must  strive  to  know  Nature  as  a  tool  to  be 
used  by  man  in  his  search  for  self-knowledge.   The  locus  of  divin- 
ity was  within  himself: 

With  Emerson,  Alcott  deplores  reliance  upon  majorities, 
reliance  upon  institutions,  reliance  upon  Mammon;  with 
Emerson,  Alcott  invokes  self-reliance,  invokes  religion 
of  the  spirit,  invokes  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
But  for  his  ethics  Alcott  presupposes  the  metaphysics  not 
of  Kant  or  Schelling,  but  of  Plotinus  and  Procrus. " (18) 

Rather  than  the  transcendental  Spirit  written  of  by  Emerson, 
Parker  and  others,  Alcott  emphasized  a  transcendental  process, 
education,  in  the  guise  of  Human  Culture.   This  philosophical  con- 
clusion was  manifested  in  pedagogical  innovations  like  the  use  of 
conversations,  teaching  through  stories,  the  use  of  Nature,  and  the 
idea  of  a  holistic  educational  experience  involving  home  life  as 
well  as  classroom  training.   While  it  is  for  these  practical  innova- 
tions that  Alcott  is  best  known,  the  philosophical  base  on  which 
they  were  built  is  also  important.   Alcott,  less  educated  than  most 
of  the  Transcendentalists,  saw,  through  practical  experience,  the 
value  of  education.   With  the  concept  of  Human  Culture,  he  built  a 
philosophy  around  that  value  and  informed  American  education  with 
his  philosophical  conclusions. 
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JULIUS  WARD'S  DAY  IN  CONCORD  IN  1878 
by  Thomas  Blanding 


On  June  9,  1878,  there  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  an 
article  entitled,  "A  Day  in  Concord."  Written  by  the  Reverend 
Julius  H.  Ward,  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  Episcopalian  minister 
at  Roxbury,  the  piece  is  an  account  of  a  prototypical  pilgrimage  to 
Concord. 

Tourism  to  this  historic  and  literary  town  was  just  entering 
its  heyday.   As  the  United  States  began  its  second  century,  Concord 
rode  the  tide  of  the  nation's  awakened  pride  in  its  past.   The 
Centennial  Celebration  of  Concord  Fight  in  1875,  which  brought 
President  Grant  to  America's  birthplace,  made  Concord  particularly 
conspicuous.   Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  had  been  dead  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  respectively  and  their  lives,  as  well  as  the  locales 
described  in  their  writings,  were  venerated  by  expanding  circles  of 
admirers.   Bronson  Alcott  had  been  enthralling  audiences  in  the 
East  and  West  with  his  "Conversations"  (really  monologues)  on  "Con- 
cord Authors,"  while  his  daughter  Louisa  had  made  Concord  literally 
a  household  word  with  her  novels  for  little  women  and  little  men. 
Presiding  over  it  all  was  the  venerable  presence  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  most  admired  American  man  of  letters  and  a  spiritual 
resource  for  the  nation.   The  railroad  provided  easy  access  to  this 
arcadia  just  twenty  miles  west  of  Boston.   Indeed,  beauty,  conven- 
ience, and  renown  combined  to  make  Concord  a  prime  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. 

Reverend  Ward  visited  Concord  at  Bronson  Alcott' s  invitation  on 
May  21,  1878.   Their  itinerary  included  sites  now  long  familiar  to 
visitors.   After  passing  the  morning  at  Alcott1 s  Main  Street  home, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Thoreaus,  Ward  and  his  host  went  to 
Walden  Pond  where  they  added  stones  to  Thoreau' s  memorial  cairn, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Alcott  and  Mary  Adams  of  Dubuque  on  her  pil- 
grimage to  Concord  in  1872.   After  visiting  Walden,  Alcott  and  Ward 
proceeded  to  Hawthorne's  Wayside  (earlier  Alcott 's  Hillside),  Emer- 
son's house,  the  Old  Manse,  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  the  new  Concord 
Library  with  its  Concord  Author  Alcove,  then  back  to  Emerson's  in 
the  evening  for  a  poetry  reading. 
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Ward's  article,  "A  Day  in  Concord,"  appeared  just  in  time  to 
encourage  an  influx  of  summer  visitors  to  Concord.   While  there  are 
a  few  factual  errors- — Thoreau  lived  at  Walden  twenty-six,  not  eigh- 
teen, months  and  Horace  Mann  is  not  buried  in  the  same  cemetery 
plot  as  Hawthorne — Ward's  descriptions  are  more  accurate  than  most 
of  the  accounts  of  Concord  then  proliferating  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Alcott  called  it  a  "very  acceptable  account"  and  wrote 
Ward  to  thank  him  for  the  coverage:   "We  were  well  pleased  with  its 
fine  tone  and  discretion,  and  thought  it  far  the  best  yet  given  by 
the  many  pens  set  astir  about  our  little  village  and  its  notabili- 
ties." 


A  DAY  IN  CONCORD. 


There  is  no  town  in  America  which  has  so  many  purely  literary 
associations  as  Concord.   It  was  always  noted  as  the  home  of  bright 
and  characteristic  New  England  people,  but,  until  40  years  ago,  it 
was  better  known  as  the  first  battle-ground  of  the  Revolution  than 
for  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants.   Now  it  is  the  Mecca  for  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  literature,  and  the  men  who  have  dwelt 
and  are  still  living  in  the  town  have  done  more  than  perhaps  any 
others  to  give  American  letters  a  distinctive  character.  My  turn 
to  visit  Concord  came  only  the  other  day.   Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  had 
kindly  invited  me  to  spend  a  day  with  him,  but  I  had  stipulated 
that  I  should  have  sunshine  and  green  fields  when  I  came,  and  that 
Mr.  Emerson  might  be  at  home;  for  Concord,  as  Mr.  Alcott  truthfully 
says,  is  Emerson,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  has  seen  Concord 
unless  he  has  crossed  Mr.  Emerson's  threshold.   Years  ago,  when  I 
was  first  starting  out  from  the  narrow  limitations  of  boyhood, 
Emerson's  "Representative  Men"  had  been  the  first  book  to  let  me 
into  the  throbbing  life  of  this  century,  and  ever  since  I  have 
regarded  Mr.  Emerson  as  not  only  our  greatest  master  of  a  pure  Eng- 
lish style  but  our  most  subtle  and  suggestive  religious  and  social 
teacher.   I  had  accidentally  come  to  know  him  when  he  was  mousing 
in  the  Athenaeum  library  and  had  been  touched,  as  all  are,  by 

HIS  SUPERIOR  MODESTY. 

His  lecture  on  the  future  of  America  had  made  me  feel  that  our 
greatest  original  writer  could  not  long  remain  with  us,  and  the  one 
thing  that  I  most  desired  was  that  I  might  visit  Concord  under  con- 
genial skies,  and  when  Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Emerson  might  be  seen  and 
known  in  their  everyday  life. 

The  fortunate  day  came  in  the  month  of  May.   Mr.  Alcott  wrote, 
"Come  when  the  apple  blossoms  remind  us  of  friendship  and  of  Emer- 
son," and  the  blossoms  were  hardly  over  when  I  went.   It  was  next 
to  the  earliest  train  from  Boston  in  the  morning  which  took  me  to 
Concord.   The  day  was  hardly  promising.   It  was  cloudy  and 
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uncertain,  but  an  engagement  should  always  be  positive,  and  I  ven- 
tured. One  is  in  Concord  before  he  knows  it.  The  rolling  country 
around  the  quiet  village,  the  well-kept  farms,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  thriftiness,  remind  one  of  the  English  downs,  and  you  can 
hardly  imagine  that  this  is  the  home  of  men  and  women  who  have 
ranked  as  our  freshest  and  most  creative  writers.  It  is  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  station  to 

MR.  ALCOTT1 S  HOME. 

He  lives  in  the  house  which  was  occupied  by  Thoreau  in  his  last 
days,  and  the  dining-room  is  the  place  where  Thoreau  died.   He  met 
me  at  the  door,  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  the  kindly  smile  which  is 
his  habitual  expression,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  few  moments  seated 
at  one  side  of  his  study  table,  where  he  had  been  making  entries  in 
his  omnivorous  journal.   The  table  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  was  covered  on  two  sides  with  bound  copies  of  his  journal, 
which  he  has  kept  continuously  for  many  years.   Three  large  book- 
cases occupied  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  contained  the  most 
carefully  selected  library  of  mystic  writers  to  be  found,  probably, 
in  this  country  or  in  England.   It  belonged  in  part  to  an  English 
gentleman,  who  shared  with  Alcott  the  attempt  to  create  paradise  at 
Fruitlands  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  some  25  years  ago,  and  was  donated  to 
Mr.  Alcott,  when  that  effort  to  create  a  model  community  out  of 
ordinary  sinners  unfortunately  failed,  as  the  one  man  among  us  who 
could  use  such  works  to  advantage,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  keep 
them  together.   The  whole  morning  was  spent  in  this  study.   Mr. 
Alcott  sat  at  one  side  of  the  table  and  I  at  the  other.   It  was  a 
confidential  position.   One  after  another  the  volumes  of  the  diary 
were  taken  down,  and  I  was  permitted  to  look  them  over,  and  read 
here  and  there  a  wise  extract  or  a  bright  original  remark. 

HIS  BOOKS 

have  been  chiefly  made  up  from  these  journals  and  from  the  strange 
and  antiquated  authors  whose  volumes  stand  upon  his  shelves.   One 
felt  as  if  the  old  mystics  haunted  the  spot  where  their  truest 
selves  were  so  much  beloved  and  appreciated.   Mr.  Alcott  could  tell 
the  history  of  every  volume,  and,  dear  as  his  daughters  are  to  him 
now  that  Mrs.  Alcott  has  been  called  home,  these  books  are  hardly 
less  dear  as  children  of  spiritual  insight.   You  might  search  the 
country  over  for  another  copy  of  Jacob  Behmen  or  Plotinus  or  Henry 
More  or  Norris  of  Bemerton  and  not  find  any  of  them.   Mr.  Emerson 
may  have  copies  of  some,  or  it  may  be  that,  as  Mr.  Alcott' s  most 
intimate  friend,  he  has  derived  his  fine  flavor  of  mystic  teaching 
from  these  very  books.   They  all  bore  the  marks  of  much  reading, 
and  yet  had  evidently  been  handled  with  reverent  care.   Another 
feature  of  this  library  was  the  bound  volumes  of  letters  written  by 
Mrs.  Alcott,  as  well  as  himself.   She  was  the  sister  of  the  late 
Samuel  J.  May.   Mr.  Alcott  first  met  her  when  he  went,  a  Connecti- 
cut schoolmaster,  from  Cheshire  to  Brooklyn  in  that  State,  to  meet 
Mr.  May,  who  preached  in  the  latter  place.   Mr.  May  was  absent,  and 
the  young  lady  entertained  him  so  well  while  he  was  waiting  for  her 
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brother's  return,  that  the  hope  at  once  sprang  up  that  he  might  by 
and  by  claim  her  as  his  wife,  and  no  person  could  have  been  found 
better  fitted  for  the  emergencies  of  such  a  remarkable  and  unique 
life  as  Mr.  Alcott  has  led.   If  her  life  should  ever  be  written,  it 
will  be  found  that  she  was  endowed  hardly  less  than  Margaret 
Fuller,  with 

THE  QUALITIES  WHICH  BLESS  AND  MAGNIFY 

a  woman's  position.   She  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  in  her 
last  days  greatly  enjoyed  the  freedom  from  anxiety  and  care  which 
came  through  the  unexpected  success  of  Louisa  Alcott1 s  "Little 
Women"  and  other  volumes.   She  had  both  tact  and  heroism,  and,  as 
Mr.  Alcott  told  me  the  story  of  their  married  life  and  went  into 
its  tragic  and  sacred  relations,  I  could  not  help  the  feeling  that 
the  sister  of  Samuel  J.  May  was  a  very  remarkable  woman.   If  the 
story  of  her  work  could  ever  truthfully  be  told,  if  some  of  her 
letters,  which  were  often  written  with  the  heart's  best  blood,  can 
be  published,  it  will  result  in  placing  before  our  young  women  an 
example  of  what  unconscious  greatness  a  true  woman  sometimes 
attains  to  without  engaging  in  unwomanly  deeds.   The  morning  was 
spent  in  discussing  points   in  mystic  philosophy,  and  in  these 
reminiscences  of  his  earlier  and  married  life.   Among  other  inci- 
dents which  he  related  was  the  story  of  his  now  famous  school  in 
Boston,  out  of  which  grew  his  "Conversations  on  the  Gospels,"  a 
work  of  singular  interest,  which  was  instrumental  in  breaking  up 
his  work  in  Boston,  and  in  changing  his  whole  career.   It  was  Mr. 
Emerson  who  generously  and  nobly  befriended  him  in  those  years  of 
great  trial.   But  I  may  not  enter  into  details. 

Mr.  Alcott  has  only  lived  in  the  Thoreau  house  since  Mrs. 
Alcott 's  death.   The  family  consists  of  himself,  his  widowed  daugh- 
ter, with  her  two  bright  boys,  and  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  who  is  now 
suffering  from  overwork,  and  seldom  sees  persons  who  are  outside  of 
the  household.   It  was  very  delightful  to  be  received,  almost  as  a 
stranger,  into  the  confidence  of  this  family,  and  to  enjoy 

THEIR  GENEROUS  HOSPITALITY. 

But  the  absence  of  Miss  May  Alcott,  the  artist,  who  went  abroad  to 
pursue  her  chosen  vocation,  and  has  recently  become  Mme.  Niereker, 
was  much  regretted.  Her  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  mantle  in  the 
parlor,  indicates  the  presence  of  genius,  and  is  an  excellent  and 
truthful  picture. 

While  we  were  enjoying  the  morning  within  doors  in  these  confi- 
dential autobiographical  details,  and  in  pursuing  some  points 
connected  with  the  Transcendental  movement,  the  clouds  had  rolled 
away,  and,  when  dinner  was  over,  the  pony  and  carriage  were  at  the 
door  to  take  us  to  different  points  in  the  town. 

The  first  point  visited  was  Walden  Pond,  Mr.  Emerson's  prop- 
erty, where  Thoreau  lived  for  eighteen  months  in  a  hut  and 
attempted  to  get  acquainted  with  himself.   It  is  over  a  mile  from 
the  village,  and  you  approach  it  by  the  Thoreau  road.   At  a  town 
meeting  there  was  a  discussion  about  the  name  of  the  new  street 
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which  led  to  the  pond,  and  many  suggestions  were  made.   Finally, 
Mr.  Alcott  rose  and  said  that  all  the  streets  were  Emerson's — they 
would  be  only  country  roads  without  him — but  not  one  had  been  given 
to  Thoreau.   This  determined  the  choice  of  name,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  fitting  that  Walden  Pond  should  be  approached  by  a 
street  named  after  the  man  who  has  given  the  locality  such  unique 
fame  in  American  literature.  We  drove  down  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  before  we  left  the  carriage,  and  in  a  moment  were  standing  on 

THE  SPOT  WHERE  THOREAU  BUILT  HIS  HUT. 

The  site  is  marked  by  a  cairn  which  was  begun  some  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Adams,  a  Western  lady,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Thoreau,  and  came  all  the  way  across  the  continent  that  she  might 
breathe  the  air  he  once  breathed,  and  enter  fully  into  the  romance 
of  the  situation.   Devout  pilgrims  have  added  to  the  pile  until  now 
it  has  grown  to  a  very  respectable  size;  and  this  is  much  to  say 
when  you  consider  that  stones  are  hardly  found  at  all  in  the  light, 
loamy  soil  which  borders  upon  the  pond.   The  sunbeams  were  glinting 
through  the  new  forest  leaves  as  we  stood  where  Thoreau  used  to 
launch  his  boat,  and  looked  over  the  hill  to  the  left  where  he  had 
his  potato  patch.   The  water  is  completely  shut  in  by  trees,  save 
where  a  shed  has  lately  been  erected  for  picnics,  and  is  what  the 
ladies  would  call  "a  perfect  gem"  of  a  place.   It  was  all  still 
life  as  we  stood  there,  my  friend  calling  up  memories  of  days  when 
Emerson,  Thoreau  and  himself  used  to  come  here  to  swim,  while  I  was 
trying  to  think  what  sort  of  a  life  a  man  could  live  in  this  roman- 
tic but  lonely  spot.   It  was  our  privilege  to  hunt  up  stones  to  add 
to  the  cairn  as  we  turned  away,  and  this  we  did  with  genuine  rever- 
ence for  the  most  original  literary  genius  which  America  has 
produced. 

Mr.  Alcott  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  so  good  a  horse  that  he 
did  not  need  a  whip,  which  my  friend  is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
using,  and  we  went  leisurely  but  rapidly 

FROM  POINT  TO  POINT. 

He  took  me  to  the  charming  home  which  he  made  when  he  gave  up  the 
Paradise  of  Fruitlands,  and  told  me  his  generous  intentions  as  to 
its  use  when  he  is  gone  from  us.   It  is  now  unoccupied,  but  the 
shrubbery  was  in  full  leaf  and  the  place  is  equally  worthy  to  be 
the  home  of  a  philosopher  or  of  a  poet.  Very  much  of  its  beauty  is 
the  fruit  of  Mr.  Alcott 's  own  hands.   Here  the  Alcott  sisters  grew 
up  to  womanhood.   But  before  he  resided  here  he  lived  in  the  adjoin- 
ing house,  which  Hawthorne  occupied  for  some  years,  and  to  which 
the  romancer  added  the  famous  tower  where  he  used  to  go  when  he 
wanted  to  escape  from  mankind.   It  is  a  characteristic  part  of  the 
house.   The  barn  is  the  place  where  Louisa  Alcott,  when  a  child, 
used  to  hold  her  amateur  theatricals,  and  every  knoll  and  ravine 
has  its  Alcott  Hawthorne  or  Thoreau  legend.  As  we  turned  to  go  to 
another  part  of  the  town,  I  stopped  to  drink  from  an  old  oaken 
bucket  which  stood  by  the  roadside,  when  Mr.  Alcott  remarked  that 
the  forked  stick  which  held  the  well-sweep  came  from  his  bit  of 
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woodland.   The  conversation  turned  upon  the  public  schools,  when 
Mr.  Alcott  told  me  his  experience  as  a  director  of  the  Concord 
schools  at  $100  a  year,  with  Mr.  Emerson  and  other  literary  charac- 
ters as  members  of  the  town  committee;  the  schools  became  remark- 
able for  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  and 
Paradise  was  coming  to  Concord  through  public  school  education  when 
the  husbands  of  the  washerwomen  became  infected  with  the  desire  for 
rotation  in  office,  and  Mr.  Alcott  had  to  give  up  the  post  to  some 
other  favorite  of  the  people. 

The  afternoon  was  rapidly  wearing  away  when  we  drove  up  to  a 
plain  two-story  dwelling,  with  farm  buildings  attached,  partially 
inclosed  by  pines,  horse-chestnuts  and  other  trees.   It  was 

THE  HOME  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

It  was  welcome  news  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  at  home.   He  received  us 
in  his  parlor,  behind  his  study,  which  is  one  of  the  front  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  with  much  cordiality,  and  conversed  very  freely, 
with  the  characteristic  accent  which  all  remember  who  have  heard 
him  lecture  on  numerous  subjects,  both  literary  and  social.   Per- 
sons who  visit  Mr.  Emerson  simply  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man  in 
his  house,  with  no  proper  introduction,  are  usually  disappointed. 
There  is  no  basis  for  genial  conversation  in  such  an  interview. 
But  those  who  come  properly  introduced  are  always  charmed  by  the 
simplicity,  sincerity  and  Tightness  of  his  conversation.   To  me  the 
interview  had  great  interest.   The  conversation  could  hardly  be 
reported,  but  I  sat  so  that  I  could  look  first  into  Mr.  Emerson's 
and  then  into  Mr.  Alcott' s  face,  at  such  an  angle  that  something 
more  than  the  strongly  marked  profile  of  each  was  disclosed.   Mr. 
Emerson  had  just  turned  his  75th  year,  and  Mr.  Alcott  is  some  five 
years  his  senior.   They  have  been  intimate  personal  friends  and 
companions  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  no  man  has  stood  by  Mr. 
Alcott  so  faithfully  as  Mr.  Emerson.   The  conversation  was  bright 
and  lively  during  the  half  hour  of  our  call,  but  the  best  thing 
about  it  was  the  seeing  of  these  two  renowned  men  together.   Mr. 
Emerson's  spare  features,  sharply  outlined,  the  thin,  gray  hair 
straggling  over  his  head,  his  clear  eye  twinkling  with  every  amus- 
ing utterance,  his  air  the  furthest  removed  from  anything  like 
self-assertion, 

THE  WHOLE  BEARING  OF  THE  MAN 

being  that  of  a  simple  learner,  a  student,  an  inquirer,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Alcott,  whose  almost  ruddy  face 
is  relieved  by  his  long  silvery  hair,  almost  reaching  his  shoul- 
ders, whose  features  are  always  lit  up  with  an  expression  of  kind- 
liness and  good-will,  and  whose  conversation,  if  less  reserved  than 
Mr.  Emerson's,  is  hardly  less  inspiring.   One  could  not  help  think- 
ing outside  of  the  subjects  we  were  talking  about.   It  was  an  his- 
toric picture  that  came  up  before  me.   Here  sat  the  two  men,  face 
to  face,  whose  words  and  deeds  have  given  most  notoriety  to  the 
Transcendental  movement.   They  had  lived  through  it  and  beyond  it. 
They  were  past  threescore  and  ten.   They  were  already  historical 
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personages.   Mr.  Emerson  remarked  that  he  had  written  nothing  for 
some  years.   His  work  was  done.   Mr.  Alcott  has  also  done  his 
writing,  but  as  a  talker,  as  a  walking  Socrates,  his  work  is  going 
on  today  with  more  vigor  than  ever,  and  nothing  more  delights  him 
than  to  find  a  man  who  lends  a  willing  ear  to  his  exposition  of  the 
mystic  philosophy.   These  two  men  had  the  concocting  of  "The  Dial," 
Mr.  Emerson  being  its  first  editor.   Mr.  Alcott  had  first  been  made 
aware  of  the  ripeness  and  strength  of  his  thought  by  finding  the 
members  of  the  Transcendental  Club  listening  to  him  as  if  he  were 
entitled  to  teach  them.   The  two  differ  greatly  in  their  gifts,  yet 
in  friendship,  in  range  of  ideas,  in  sympathy  with  authors,  in  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  they  are  essentially  one.   I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  had  a  more  discriminating  appreciation  for  another 
than  Alcott  has  for  Emerson.   He  gave  me  the  best  account  of  the 
life,  character,  belief  and  spirit  of  the  Concord  sage  which  I  have 
ever  heard  and  yet  said  nothing  which  did  not  increase  your  respect 
for  his  friend.   What  Schiller  was  to  Goethe,  Alcott  has  been  to 
Emerson.   These  thoughts  came  rapidly  to  me  as  I  turned  from  one 
face  to  the  other.   What  most  touched  me  in  this  interview  was  the 

FRANK  CORDIALITY  OF  MR.  EMERSON. 

He  listened  to  you  as  if  you  were  teaching  him,  not  he  you,  and  you 
forgot  that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  our  first  American  author, 
and  talked  out  your  thought  as  if  to  your  own  brother.   It  was  due 
to  Mr.  Alcott  that  I  saw  his  friend  so  favorably,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  life  were  richer  in  sacred  experiences  than  it  was  before  when  I 
recrossed  the  threshold  of  Emerson's  home. 

We  next  drove  by  the  old  manse,  where  Emerson  spent  his  early 
manhood  and  wrote  "Nature,"  his  brothers  blaming  him  because  he  did 
nothing  but  write,  as  if  he  lacked  thrift — where  Hawthorne  also 
lived  for  a  season.   It  is  perhaps  the  most  old-fashioned  house  in 
Concord  and  is  well  preserved.   Hard  by  is  the  "rude  bridge  that 
crossed  the  flood,"  the  place  where  "the  embattled  farmers  stood" 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1875  [sic] ,  and  "fired  the  shot  heard  'round 
the  world."  We  crossed  that  bridge  and  spent  some  moments  in 
reverie.   It  is  an  interesting  spot,  and  nature  had  made  it  as 
lovely  as  possible  on  that  sun-shining  spring  afternoon.   Even  Mr. 
Alcott  was  inspired  by  it,  but  our  high-flown  talk  need  not  be 
repeated. 

There  was  one  place  most  sacred,  to  which  Mr.  Alcott  led  me  as 
if  he  were  going  to  what  was  nearest  and  best  to  himself,  the  home 
of  the  dead.   We  wound  round  and  round  in  the  beautiful  cemetery, 
until  we  came  to  a  knoll  shaded  by  tall  pines,  where,  leaving  the 
carriage,  I  found  myself  by  the  grave  of  Hawthorne.   Instinctively 
I  uncovered  my  head.   Turning  around,  I  found  myself  facing  the 
grave  of  Thoreau.   If  I  remember  rightly  the  grave  of  Horace  Mann 
was  in  the  same  enclosure  with  Hawthorne's.   Close  by  Mrs.  Alcott 
is  buried,  and  Mr.  Alcott,  with  uncovered  head,  his  figure  tall  and 
erect  like  the  pine  beside  him,  was  standing  beside  the  grave  of 
his  beloved  wife  as  I  turned  away  from  the  resting  place  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Thoreau.   Neither  of  us  could  speak.   The  cows  were 
quietly  feeding  in  the  adjacent  meadow.   The  sunshine  glinted 
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through  the  trees.   The  air  was  still.   You  could  hear  your  heart 
beat.   It  was  a  time  for  silent  thought.   We  turned  slowly  away, 
and  neither  of  us  could  talk  much  until  we  were  well  out  of  the 
cemetery. 

But  still  other  good  things  were  in  store  for  me.   It  had  been 
my  intention  to  return  to  Boston  on  the  last  train,  but  Mr.  Alcott 
had  arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Mr.  Emerson's  in  the  evening  to 
hear  Mr.  William  Leighton,  the  author  of  "The  Sons  of  Godwin,"  read 
a  new  poem.   Human  nature  could  not  resist  such  an  invitation,  and 
I  stayed  as  his  guest  for  the  night.   The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  visiting 

THE  MUNROE  LIBRARY, 

as  perfect  an  institution  of  the  kind  as  ever  was  organized,  in 
passing  by  the  hermit-like  home  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  the 
Transcendental  poet  and  recluse,  and  in  quiet,  pleasant  talk  on 
theology  and  philosophy  in  Mr.  Alcott1 s  home.   The  library  has  an 
alcove  of  Concord  authors,  in  which  Miss  Alcott,  Mr.  Emerson  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  take  up  a  shelf  apiece,  and  among  its  curiosi- 
ties is  the  private  diary  of  John  Brown  during  the  period  of  his 
border  warfare,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  the  MSS.  of 
Concord  authors,  including  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau  and  Lowell, 
presented  by  Mr.  James  T.  Fields. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  over  to  Mr.  Emerson's  house,  where  the 
literary  people  of  Concord  were  already  assembled,  a  bright  and 
honest  company,  to  hear  Mr.  Leighton' s  poem.   Mr.  Leighton  is  a 
Concord  man  by  birth,  I  believe,  but  now  lives  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
where,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  he  amuses  himself  by  writing 
poetry.   His  poem  was  an  extended  work  on  "Change,"  from  which  he 
read  selections  here  and  there.   He  is  a  stout,  tall  man,  his  hair 
tinged  with  gray,  and  has  a  fine  presence.   His  poem  was  well 
received.   It  was  pleasant  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  as  host  and 
hostess  in  their  own  home,  and  to  see  the  cordial  greetings  given 
to  them  by  their  friends  and  neighbors.   I  lingered  with  Mr.  Alcott 
till  the  guests  had  nearly  all  gone,  and  after  exchanging  a  few 
parting  words  with  Mr.  Emerson  we  withdrew,  and  walked  arm  in  arm 
to  Mr.  Alcott's  home.   One  could  not  easily  sleep  after  such  a 
delightful  day  and  after  so  much  personal  kindness  from  Mr.  Alcott 
and  his  friends,  and  when  I  went  to  my  room  and  found  a  crayon 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Alcott  before  me  on  the  wall,  and  could  look  into 
the  face  of  one  whose  true  and  inward  life  had  been  revealed  to  me 
during  the  day,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Alcott's  life  had 
been  singularly  blessed  in  such  a  companion.   And  thus  ended  my  day 
in  Concord. 
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JANE  THOREAU  (1784-1864) 
(From  a  carte-de-visite,  courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library) 


"Aunt  Jane  was  a  saintly  character  with  a  placid  and  lovable 
nature.  .  .  .  She  was  desperately  deaf  and  .  .  .  had  a  large  wen  in 
the  middle  of  her  forehead.  .  .  .  She  wore  a  cap  with  purple 
strings  and  a  full  lace  top,  her  little  undecided  whitish  curls 
hanging  on  either  side  of  her  innocent  face."   (Mabel  Loomis  Todd) 

"Aunt  Jane  says  that  she  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  and  they  called 
her  a  Christmas  gift,  and  she  remembers  hearing  that  her  Aunt 
Hannah  Orrock  was  so  disconcerted  by  the  event  that  she  threw  all 
the  spoons  outdoors,  when  she  had  washed  them,  or  with  the  dish- 
water."  (Henry  Thoreau) 


